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Editorial: the Buchanan Report 


DO WE BELIEVE 
IN OUR FUTURE? 


Of all the government reports which 
have appeared recently, the Buchanan 
Report, Traffic in Towns (HMSO, 50s), 
is the most immediately striking in its 
impact: the idea of the “three-tier 
city” has justly caught the public 
imagination. The boldness of vision em- 
bodied in this report would be impressive 
if it were nothing more than a utopian 
dream; it is a hundred times more so 
when it is founded on an analytical 
calculation of the traffic problems which 
will confront us in the year 2010. 


Our existing pattern of streets and build- 
ings causes a great deal of conflict be- 
tween the need of vehicles to move 
about easily and stop close to their 
destination and what the report calls 
“environment” - freedom from the 
dangers and nuisances of motor traffic. 
From the motorist’s point of view, this 
contlict shows itself in the form of traffic 
jams and difficulty in parking; for the 
pedestrian, the noise, smell and constant 
danger of accidents in various forms 
bring the strain of city life at times to 
an almost unbearable pitch. The cost of 


our failure to tackle this problem 
seriously so far is seen in the high num- 
ber of deaths and injuries caused by road 
accidents; in the incalculable deteriora- 
tion in the physical and mental health of 
those who live in areas with heavy 
traffic; and in enormous economic in- 
efficiency resulting from the slow move- 
ment of traffic through congested 
streets, 


This conflict is even now too great to 
be solved by piecemeal “‘ improvements ” 
designed to keep traffic on the move; 
indeed, these measures may even aggra- 
vate the situation by standing in the way 
of future comprehensive solutions as 
well as by sacrificing environmental 
standards. Less still will they be adequate 
in face of the volume of traffic to be 
expected by the end of the century. 


The solution proposed by Buchanan is 
based on the principle that the amount 
of traffic moving through a particular 
area should not be allowed to increase 
beyond the capacity of that area to cope 
with it. Areas of good environment must 
be created where people work and live, 


free from unreasonable interference from 
motor traffic. The only traffic that would 
be permitted in these areas would be 
that with business there; traffic moving 
from one area to another would pass by, 
not through, areas in between. In this 
system roads would serve the areas in 
which people live and work, not the 
other way round. 


The Buchanan working group carried 
out detailed studies of four actual cases. 
These were of a small town (Newbury, 
Berks); a large town (Leeds) ; a historic 
town (Norwich); and a central metro- 
politan bloc (London: the area bounded 
by Euston Road, Tottenham Court Road, 
Oxford Street and Great Portland 
Street), The results are startling. Only 
in the case of the small town will it be 
possible to provide for virtually all the 
use of vehicles that people are likely to 
want by the end of the century, and 
even this will require “‘ drastic and ex- 
pensive measures on a scale hitherto un- 
expected for a town of this size.” 

In the other three cases, the report esti- 
mates that some curtailment of the right 


to use motor vehicles will be necessary. 
In Norwich, this involves erecting 
physical barriers which will prevent 
traffic from passing through the city 
centre altogether, and controlling the 
movement of local traffic. Only in this 
way can the mediaeval city be kept alive. 
In Leeds and London, it would be physi- 
cally impossible to accommodate all the 
desired movements, even given total re- 
development at very great expense. 
What this means is that the right to 
travel to work by car in large towns 
and cities must be curtailed. The report 
suggests that complete public control 
of parking is essential if this is to be 
achieved; but in the long run the most 
likely solution it sees is “the provision 
of good, cheap public transport, coup- 
led with the public’s understanding of 
the position.” The problem is to make 
public transport so convenient that it 
attracts people away from __ their 
cars. 


The full use of the motor car is im- 
possible, But even partial use must be 
paid for, by the construction of very big 
road networks, often built to motorway 
standards, and the redevelopment of large 
areas of our towns. This cannot be 
achieved with our present planning 
machinery, which places responsibility 
on too many bodies - the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, the 
Board of Trade, the Ministry of Trans- 
port, and some 200 local planning 
authorities - with quite inadequate pro- 
vision for co-ordination and financing 
of development projects. New machinery 
is wanted, and a new approach to land 
ownership. 


The kind of thing which is wanted has 
been suggested by the steering group 
set up in association with the Buchanan 
working group. This is a series of 
regional development agencies which 
would co-ordinate the work of existing 
planning agencies. It would also be the 


continued on page 4 


The Buchanan Report urges the 
adoption of the “Radburn system” 
for residential areas. The Radburn 
idea involves the creation of areas 
which are free from through traffic, 
and the separation of pedestrian and 
motor traffic. The picture above, taken 
from the Buchanan Report, is an im- 
pression of the Radburn idea ap- 
plied to a medium density residential 
area. The central square is wholly 
pedestrian; an access area for cars is 
shown in the foreground, and the bus 
route can be seen in the distance. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea maii): 3 months 9, 
6 months 183, 1 year 35s. Add 10% p.a. for 
pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


Nocth Africa and Middle East: 3 months 133 6&4, 
6 months 2ir, | year 40a. 

Africa (execpt N), India, SE Asia ; 3 months Lis 6d, 
6 mouths 235, i ycar 44s. 


Amatralia, Mew Zealand, and Far East: 
12a 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


Morth Amorica : 38.50 a year to Pence News, e/o 
AP3C, 160 North 15th St., Philadsiphia 2, Pa. 


3 months 


CIVIL LIBERTY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Arrest Is 
Civil Liberty and the Police Is 6d 
Is it Justice? éd 
Commonwealth Immigrants éd 
Are you a Security Risk? 6d 


These are among the pamphlets 
published by the National Council 
for Civil Liberties. 


Available from 4 Camden High Street, 
N.W.1. 


é i renounce wear and ! will never 
support or sanction another Z 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
f'ledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


a Christmas peace message 


WAR AND 
THE CHRISTIAN 


WITNESS 


by Gordon Wilson 
Is 6d (postage 3d) 18s doz post free 


Ask for details of the work of the 
ANGLICAN PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 
29 Gt. James St., London, W.C.] 
re 


: . recommend their 
SEVEN SEAS PAPERBACKS, es- 
pecially NAKED AMONG WOLVES 
by Bruno Apitz, 5s from 64 Charing 
Cross Rd., W.C.2 or 289 High Hol- 
born, W.C.1. Send for complete Seven 
Seas List. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 
Service 3.30 Sunday December 8 


5 Caledonian Road Kings Cross 
Rey. Canon E. F. Carpenter 


Classified 


Terma: 64 per word, mia. 46. Discounts for series. 
Box No. is extra. Cash with order (not 

Please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian Rd., Lendon, 
N.1 by first post Monday. Box No. replies to same 
addreas. Displayed advertisements rate on application. 


Coming events 


CREATIVE LISTENING (ex-Listeners for Peace). 
At Home Tuesdays and Fridays 7.30 onwards. 443 
Fulham Road, London, S.W.10. 14 bus. 


SING FREE South Africa. A folk-song concert 
presented by the Anti-Apartheid Movement. 7.30 
p.m. Friday, December 20, Friends House, Euston 


Rd., W.C.1. Tickets from 5s to | gn. SHE 5791. 
Personal 
CO-OP SHOPPERS | everywhere. By quoting 


L.336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining the 
ITC. Send for free details to ITC, $ Grindley 
Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


‘a aes = 
D 

As this is a free servica we reserve 
select from notices sent in. 


the right to 
: To make the service as 
complete as possible, ve urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a claesified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peaca Newa for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


6 December, Friday 


BROMLEY, KENT. 8 p.m. Public Library, High 
St. Public mtg. introducing prospective INDEC 
parliamentary candidate James Haigh. Speakers 
include Michael Craft. 


CATERHAM, SURREY. 8 p.m. Methodist Hall, 
Croydon Road. Social evening. Guest of honour 
George Clark; folk singer Tom McCarthy. Bring 
and buy stall. Adm. Is, CND. 


LONDON, W.1. 7 p.m. French Reformed Ch., 
9 Soho Sq. Film show in aid of victims of the 
Longarone disaster, War on Want. 


7 December, Saturday 


BECKENHAM, KENT. 2.30 p.m. Ground FIr., 
Beckenham Public Hall, Bromley Rd. _ Discussion 
nena. Details: E. Kelly, 130 Farley Rd., 


typing (tapes, mss.), 
Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
ENT 3324. 


DUPLICATING, professional 
shorthand, translating. 
field Rd., N.11. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, discount 
price list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black 
Lion Street, Brighton. 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
potential readers. New readers’ trial] rate : 6 weeks 
2s 6d post free. Please send names and addresses 
to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


HOUSMANS fast cheap poster printing. 50, size 
20” x 15” for 47s 6d post free. Quotations on 
request. 5-day service. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's 
Cross, London, N.1. 

NO INCREASE in motor premiums. Special rates 
for civil servants and schoolteachers - ‘' agreed 
value "’ policies. Ask for details now. Morris 
Hunter Insurance Consultants, Ltd. (P), 37 Victoria 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex, telephone South- 
end 41101. Branch offices Belfast, Motherwell, 
Guernsey. 


RESERVISTS and others who have developed a 
conscientious objection to military service, seeking 
information as to their position, are asked to give 
dates of any previous National Service, etc., when 
writing to the Secretary of the Continuing Com- 
mittee of the Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, TIfield, Crawley, 
Sussex. 


BRENTWCGOD, Assemble 2.30 p.m. Shenfield 
Common for march to Warley “‘ Atom Village "’ 


back for mtg. CND. 


FRODSHAM, LANCS. 11.30 onwards. Peace 
Action Centre, Borrowdale, Carriage Drive, Nether- 


ton. Conference ‘‘ Action against apartheid.’” 
Speakers: Mrs. A, Pavey, Laurence Obesi and 
Edward Adade of Ghana, Pan-African Congress 


speaker, Dennis Gould. Songs from S.A., Ghana, 


etc. Refreshments. 


8 December, Sunday 


LONDON, N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Rey. Canon FE, F. Carpenter. Order of the Great 
Companions. 


EWELL. 3 p.m. 
area quarterly mtg. 


94 Park Ave., East. PPU Surrey 


12 December, Thursday 


LONDON, E.13. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Road. ‘‘ Members let loose.’’ PPU. 


LONDON, N.W.1. 7.30 p.m, Rm. 17 Friends Hse. 
International non-violent direct action. More specific 
studies of present issues, Non-violent support for 
those driven to violence? etc. Speakers: Peter 
Cadogan, Michael Scott, Michael Randle, C'ttee of 
100. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 7.15 p.m, Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock aa: ‘“No Room for Wild 
Animals "’ - full length film. FIC (Africa series). 


15 December, Sunday 


LONDON, W.C.1,_ 7.30 p.m, Mahatma Gandhi 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq. Public mtg. : ‘‘ The campaign in 


1964," speakers include Dr. Ronald Sampson, 
George Clark, George Melly, Campaign Caravan 
Workshops. 


Still plenty of time for a ‘ despatch by return’ order to 


ENDSLEIGH 


Christmas cards 


the biggest selection of peace, goodwill and popular 


appeal designs, and all profits for Peace News 


you get a good assortment by ordering a sample set 


LATEST DESIGNS 
13s 6d 
34 newest cards - value 17s 


TRIAL PACKET 
3s 9d 
7 asstd designs 


FULL RANGE 
24s 
70 assted cards - value 32s 


illustrated list of cards, books, stationery gifts for everyone 
ENDSLEIGH CARDS, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1 


Christmas shopping at HOUSMANS helps Peace News in the New Year 


a few recommended titles 


CALL WRITE OR PHONE 


for any book in print, 


“stationery gifts, diaries, 


cards, calendars, etc. 


9.30 am-4 pm Monday to Saturday (Wed. 8 p.m.) 


5 Caledonian Rd, London, N.1. 


Two minutes from Kings Cross TERminus 4473-5 


The Quiet Battle, Mulford Q. Sibley 
- the theory and practice of non-violent resistance 
A Search for Alternatives to War and Violence 


10s 6d (6d) 
7s 6d (8d) 


ed. by Ted Dunn, foreword by the Bishop of Colchester 


Outlaws of Partinico, Danilo Dolci 
The Fire Next Time, James Baldwin 


4s Od (5d) 
13s 6d (9d) 


A prophetic essay by the great American negro writer 


Collected Poems, Wilfred Owen 
Honest to God, Bishop of Woolwich 
Quaker Pioneers, Stephen Allott 


2's Od (Is) 
5s Od (5d) 
18s 6d (Is) 


from our large selection of children’s books 


Experiments with Everyday Things, George Barr 
Golden Pleasure Book of Art 
A young people's introduction to the appreciation of pictures 


Wild Flowers, K. Svolinsky 


15s Od (1s) 
15s Od (1s 6d) 


12s 6d (Is) 


- over 100 wild flowers described, colour ilfust. 


The General, Janet Charters 


12s 6d (9d) 


(illus. Michael Foreman) 


- a general who sent his men home to their fields and ships 
Please add postage as in brackets. Send s.a.e. for Christmas list 


SSS SS sss SSS Ss 


19 December, Thursday 


PERSONAL Column, Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country, Ali ages. S.a.e. for 
details. 


Publilcatons 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s 6d, 12 months !7s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. {6s a year 


post free from Housman's Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


Accommodation vacant 
FURNISHED room, use kitchen. etc. Near vege- 
tarian preferred. 4 gns, PRI 4234. 

For sale 


QUALITY Christmas cards: 12 for 6s. Brochure 


available. Cards post free. Profits to Destitute 
Children’s Fund. War on Want, London, W.5. 
Wanted 


VERA BRITTAIN’S ‘Testament of Friendship,” 
second-hand copy in good condition. Write : Dora 
Dawtry, Housman's Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
N.1. 


SE 


SPs mee 


LONDON, N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Rm 17 Friends Hse. 
Non-violent direct action series final mtg. General 
assessment, lessons for the movement, future needs 
and programme, Initiation of any actions, effect on 
present activities. General discussion. C’ttee of 


Every week 


Thursdays 


LONDON, W.1!. 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classica! records. Entrance Ie 
Proceeds to the London Committee of 100. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 70 Pickhurst Rise 
Group meeting. D. 

Fridays 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Aston Rd. Working discussion mtg. 
C'ttee of 100. 


7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee bay, 
CND, YCND, 


BRIGHTON, 12.45 p.m. 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. 
bring own food. 


Friends Mtg. Hse., Shi 
Tea provided, 


LONDON, E£.C.3, 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hilt 
Speakers on pacifism and current events from the 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace 
Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace 
Pledge Union. 

Saturdays 

BIRMINGHAM. 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m, 2.30-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Pt. (nr. art gallery), Sanity 
selling, YCND. 

CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 am. outside Pariah 


Church, Union St. Literature selling, loafleting. 


CROYDON, Freadom from hunger tea stall all 
day outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. outside Lewis's maja 
entrance. Peace News selling, YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David Lana, 
1 Wentworth Rd, Tel. 21958. 


H1sa.m. Hampstead Tube an. 
Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 first. 


10 am.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd, 
PPU bookstall, Tywro- 


LONDON, N.W.3. 
Peace News selling. 


LONDON, W.11. 
Portobello market, nth end. 


hour shifts, Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906 
SUTTON, SURREY. 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Coek 
Pavemeat. Bookstall, YCND, CND, C'ttee of 100. 
OXFORD. 10 am. p.m. Carfax. Penee Ne 
selling. Contact David Goodway, c/o John Whit- 
field. New College. 

ORPINGTON. 9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. High St. (ar. 
W. H. Smith). Bookstali, leafleting§ YCND. 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 2.30 p.m. Met, line stn. 
Literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 100. 
TWICKENHAM. 11! a.m. Kimgs Head, Twickeahaen 
Junction. Open-air mtg. Alt day leafletng, cas 
vassing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619, INDEC. 
Sundays 


LONDON, W.1. 
Arch. Peace News selling. 
Peace News, TER 4473. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Marbie 
Contact Trevor Hatton, 


LONDON, E.C.2._ 7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St.). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats.), modern jazz, poetry (Suns.). Refresh- 


ments, Adm, 2s 6d. 


LONDON, $.E.1. Christchurch Hse., Chancel St. 
Work camps to help old and handicapped peopie. 
Phone WAT 3968. IVS. 


campalgn caravan workshops 


THE CAMPAIGN 


IN 1964 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall, W.C.1. Decem- 
ber 15, 7.30 p.m. 

speakers include Dr Ronald Sampson; 
George Clark, George Melly 


advance bookings for the above meeting 
(admission 1s) and for the workshop 
weekend conference, January 18-19 
(admission 5s), can be obtained from 
Campaign Caravan Workshops, 197 Kings 
Cross Road, London W.C.1. BRU 6519 
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Police planted weapon on me-Scrubs prisoner 


Peace News has received a statement from 
William Francis, a prisoner in Wormwood 
Scrubs, alleging that he was wrongly con- 
victed. Copies of it have been handed to 
Mrs. Joyce Butler, MP, and the National 
Council for Civil Liberties. 


Mr. Francis claims that he, a Mr. Brown, 
a Mr. Bridgeman and a Mr. Pink had 
offensive weapons planted on them by 
Detective Sergeant Challoner and a police 
officer called Smith, and that they were then 
charged with possessing them. Mr. Francis 
adds that twelve police officers witnessed 
and condoned the “ planting.” 

The prisoners mentioned are among those 
whom Mrs. Joyce Butler referred to in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 21, when she mentioned “at least eight 
other cases in which this particular detec- 
tive sergeant was involved who are still 
serving sentences in Worwood Scrubs and 
Pentonville . . . in another case three other 
officers were involved and there were other 
officers who witnessed and condoned these 
events.” 

Two of the four witnesses Mr, Francis 
mentions have now been awarded £250 
compensation each by the police. They 
are Clifford Ireland and Frederick Steele 
- both deaf-mutes - who were charged with 
Ronald Braggins and Frank Matthews of 
conspiring together to pervert the course 
of justice. Challoner and PC Roderick Robb 
gave evidence against them at the magi- 
strates court from which they were re- 
manded in jail for about three weeks. They 
appeared at the Old Bailey on September 
18 where they were found “not guilty,” 
since Challoner was said to be mentally 
ill and therefore not able to give evidence. 
Mr. Braggins and Mr. Matthews also are 
now pressing for compensation. 

Mr, Francis’ statement is printed below 
without alteration or omission. 

On the night of June 14, 1963, I met an old 


friend of mine who had phoned me on the 
thirteenth and asked me if I would carry 
out some electrical work for him. Having 
agreed to meet him the following night at 
Archer Street, W.1, I finished work approx. 
8.30, went home to wash, change and have 
a meal, arriving at W.1. approx 10.45; 
having trouble to park my car I arrived 
at Archer Street approx 11.40 and waited 
about quarter of an hour and then met my 
friend Mr. Bridgeman. He took me into a 
club in Archer Street of which he was a 
member and signed me in and paid the fee 
of 2s. 6d. We had time for one drink 
before closing time (being 12 o’clock). 


In the meantime Mr. Bridgeman had been 
in conversation with two chaps and a girl 
whose names I found later to be Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown and Mr. Pink, On leaving the 
club Mrs. Brown asked Mr. Bridgeman 
would he and myself like to join them 
and go to another club for a drink. Having 
agreed we all got into Mr. Bridgeman’s 
car and went to the club. 

Mr. Pink went in and wrote in the book. 
We all followed, making our way to the 
bar. Mr. Pink ordered a round of drinks 
with the aid of Mrs. Brown as Mr. Pink 
is deaf and dumb and Mrs. Brown under- 
stands hand signs; having all got a drink, 
Mr. Pink and Mr. Brown went to the 
toilet. 

Then two chaps came up to me and asked 
if I were a member. I said that I was not 
and that I had been signed in by some- 
body. They asked if it was Mr. Pink who 
signed me in, and described him as tall, 
red hair, deaf and dumb. I said yes. They 
then said that they were police officers 
and would I go outside with them. I said 
I would. 

Having got outside they said [ would have 
to go to the station. They had one black 
Hillman car and two grey Mini-Austins. 
Mr. Pink was in the Hillman with four 


American Quakers to study 
non-violent defence 


Adam Roberts writes: The relevance of 
non-violence to international conflict is to 
be studied by a special working party of the 
American Friends Service Committee’s Pro- 
gramme on Non-Violence. 

While stating that ‘the non-violent society 
is regarded as the ultimate goal sought,” 
the Quaker working party’s terms of refer- 
ence add that “we should address ourselves 
to this goal in terms of the formulation of 
a policy for the United States specifically. 
We must seek to visualise a situation in 


| RENOUNCE WAR 


the story of the 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 
by Sybil Morrison 


Foreword by Michael Tippett 
Sheppard Press, cloth 8s 6d, paper Ss 


* 


PPU PUBLICATIONS 
The Pacifist 


monthly journal Is 10s a year 


Some Aspects of Non-Violence Is 6d 


Facts and Fallacies 
monthly broadsheets 2d 2s 6d a year 


Conversation Peace 


series of leaflets dealing with 


objections to pacifism - free 


afl obtainable from 
The Organiser 
Peace Pledge Union 
6 Endsleigh Street 
London W.C.1. EUSton 5501 


which the United States would not rely on 
the use of armaments, even of limited 
armaments.” 


The guidelines for the special working party 
state that “this national policy would be 
achieved through the development of a 
people’s movement based on the conviction 
that genuine national security is to be found 
in reliance not on armaments but on non- 
violent methods of action and defence. We 
believe that non-violent action can be a 
tool of government; we wish to set forth 
and describe the sort of people’s movement 
that will influence the government to 
develop a non-violent policy of national 
defence, and help to move us ‘ from here to 
there.’” 


After quoting a passage from Gene Sharp's 
paper on India’s lessons for the peace move- 
ment, which was printed in Peace News on 
November 15, the guideline document 
states: “We must come up with an intellec- 
tually and emotionally defensible answer to 
the question: ‘All right, granted that the 
military way is obsolete, what is there to 
replace it?’” 


The terms of reference suggest a possible 
outline for non-violent defence which could 
be investigated by the working party. This 
includes : 

1. The development of security relationships 
with neighbour countries based on wide 
contacts of every kind. 

2. Development of international unarmed 
contingents for use when there are threats 
of invasion or serious breaches of the 
peace. 

3. Setting up a domestic police organisation 
“composed of individuals ready by com- 
mitment and training to sacrifice their lives 
if need be in non-violent enforcement of 
laws and regulations.” 

4. Wide population training for coping with 
invasion, using non-violen¢ techniques such 
as non-co-operation, propaganda aimed at 
enemy troops, sabotage of military supplies, 
and establishing of emergency communica- 
tions. 

A programme of education in non-violent 
techniques is also suggested. 


officers. Mr. Brown in a grey Mini-Austin, 
with three officers. I was told to get in a 
grey Mini-Austin followed by four officers 
and Mr. Bridgeman, one of the officers 
sitting on me. When we arrived at West 
End Central we were taken upstairs to the 
female department as the male cells were 
all full. 1 was told to stand by the wall. 
Mr. Brown was a few feet away. Mr. 
Bridgeman was in a doorway of a cell 
and Mr. Pink was being put in a cell. 

One of the officers, who later I knew as 
Smith, asked me how much money I had. 
I took it out of my pocket and he 
snatched it from me. He took out of my 
inside coat pocket my wallet, note book, 
cheque book and two letters from my 
Bank which he read out loud. They were 
referring to a Jarge sum of money. Then 
handing everything back to me. (J was never 
searched.} I then asked him what all this 
was about and what I was being charged 
with, also that I would like to see the 
Superintendent. He called to an officer who 
later I knew as Det. Sergeant Challoner, 
CID. Challoner came over and Smith said 
to him: This one wants to see the Super 
and also would like to know what we are 
charging him with. Challoner then said 
to me that he was the Super and asked me 
if I had been in trouble before in the 
West End. I said no. He then said, “ Well 
you are now,” to me and then turned to 
Smith and said: “Charge them with carry- 
ing offensive weapons.” 


Smith left the room and returned with a 
chopper, waving it about like a two-year- 
old. There were twelve officers in the room 
and they all thought it was very funny. 
Smith said this is what you are being 
charged with. 


Challoner then said put them three in 
there, pointing to a cell and meaning my- 
self, Mr. Brown and Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. 
Pink was in the end cell on his own. 
After one hour an officer let Mr. Brown 
out to talk to his wife who had walked 
to the station from the club. 

She told Mr. Brown that, when she arrived 
and asked about her husband and said she 
had had to walk to the station, they said 


that she must have her handbag searched. 
Having done this she was told to go home. 
But she did not Ieave until she saw Mr. 
Brown at 5.30 on Saturday, June 15. 


We were let out of the cell and told by an 
inspector in uniform to empty our pockets 
on to a table. Having done this Challoner 
and his officers came into the room and 
placed a weapon of some kind in front of 
each of us.. We were then told to sign 
for our belongings; in each case a weapon 
was included on the sheet we had to sign. 
We were told by the officer that we could 
exclude the weapon as stated on the form, 
which we all did. 
Challoner then said to the Inspector that 
he thought we could have bail for £20, 
which was agreed. The Inspector then asked 
us all to have our finger prints taken. I 
refused as he said that we did not have to, 
but then said if I did not have them taken 
I could not have bail. So I had them taken 
together with the others. We got bail and 
were told to be at Marlborough Street 
Court at 10.30 the same day, June 15. When 
we arrived at the court we were led into 
the dock. Challoner got into the witness 
box and said he was sorry to the judge. 
but our case should be on June 18. We were 
once more given bail till the 18th. When 
the case came up on the 18th, Challoner 
opposed bail for all of us and said he 
would be charging us with conspiracy and 
intimidating witnesses. He also charged 
four of Mr. Pink’s friends that were in 
court that day to stand bail for Mr. Pink. 
My case was heard at the Old Bailey. I was 
sentenced to one year, together with Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Bridgeman. Mr. Pink re- 
ceived two years. The four friends of Mr. 
Pink went to the Old Bailey but no wit- 
nesses or police turned up and the case was 
dismissed. 
I would like to add that my name is William 
Francis. I am an electrical contractor, also 
a company director of a building company. 
The first time I have ever seen or heard of 
any of the above people other than Mr. 
Bridgeman was on the night of June 14, 
1963. 

WILLIAM FRANCIS 


GREEK PRISONERS FREED 


One of the fifteen Greek political prisoners recently released is greeted by a relative on 
his arrival] at Piraeus on November 22. All but 83 of the remaining 964 Greek political 
prisoners are likely to be released within the next few months when the necessary 
provisions have been approved in parliament. The recently released men, who were all 
serving life sentences, are now on five years’ probation. At the end of this time, unless 


they commit other 


sentence. 


le acts, they will be considered as having served their full 
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Editorial 


HANGING MUST GO 


Two men, Dennis John Whitty, aged 22, and Russell Pascoe, aged 23, who were 
sentenced to death on November 2 for the murder of a 64-year-old man, 
William Rowe, have had their appeal rejected by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. This means that, unless the Home Secretary commutes their sentences, 
they will shortly be the first people to be executed in Britain this year. 


They now have no legal grounds for expecting a reprieve; nor can they appeal 
to the clemency of the Home Secretary on the grounds that they committed 
murder in extenuating circumstances. Unlike Edgar Black, who killed his wife’s 
lover, was sentenced to death and reprieved Jast month, the murder done by 
these two men had no motive with which one could sympathise. They stabbed 
and brutally beat Mr. Rowe to death in the course of theft. 

The issue then is straightforward : is capital punishment for murder justifiable 
in any case? Does the law under which Whitty and Pascoe are to die achieve 
any socially desirable end? If it does, then it must be by a remarkable process, 
for it produces bizarre results. They are to die, not because they murdered, but 
because they did so in the course of theft; if they had done it for fun, out of 
sadism, or in almost any other way, they would have escaped the death 
penalty. 

Almost everyone agrees that the present law is unjust. Should it therefore be 
“rationalised,” or is it time for the death penalty to be abolished altogether? 
The first is probably impossible: in 1953 the Royal Commission on Capital 


Punishment said : “It is impracticable to frame a statutory definition of murder 
which would effectively limit the scope of capital punishment and would not 
have overriding disadvantages in other respects.” 


The case for total abolition is now familiar. The principal argument for it is 
that about thirty countries (including those whose traditions are closest to 
ours - the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries) have done so without 
experiencing any significant increase in the number of murders and without any 
insuperable problems about protecting society from the convicted murder- 
ers. 


There is another important reason for abolition. Murder is simply one aspect 
of the violence which runs through our society. If we wish to reduce this 
violence, we must refrain where possible from calculated violence ourselves, 
and we must investigate the causes of violence. (A valuable piece of research 
into murder is contained in the Home Office pamphlet Murder, by Evelyn 
Gibson and S. Klein, HMSO, 1961, 4s.) The death penalty runs counter to 
both these aims, since a crucial part of the answer might be Jearned from the 
murderer himself. 

“The real issue’? the Royal Commission suggested, ‘‘ is now whether capital 
punishment should be retained or abolished.” That was ten years ago. The 
impending death of Dennis Whitty and Russell Pascoe raises it again. The 
answer, for once, is simple. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Sixty years of struggle 


There can be few people who have kept 
alive the spirit of direct action over so 
many years and in so many different situa- 
tions as Muriel Lester, who celebrates her 
eightieth birthday on Monday. Poplar 
Borough Council are marking the occasion 
by conferring on her the freedom of the 
borough: a very appropriate gesture, in 
view of her close connection with the 
council in the days when it stood alone 
for the people’s welfare. 


Muriel Lester broke away from what she 
has called her “ imperialist-militarist ”’ out- 
look after reading Tolstoy at the age of 19. 
In her twenties she was in the fight against 
poverty in the East End, taking occasional 
lodgings in Bow and ultimately in 1912 
living there with her sister Doris and 
brother Kingsley. 


When Lansbury, together with Poplar’s 
other aldermen and councillors, went to 
prison in the twenties for feeding the poor 
out of the rates, the Lesters were organ- 


ising support. The council had supplied 
poor mothers and children with milk out of 
the rates, holding back Poplar’s contribu- 
tion towards the water rate, the police, and 
the mental and fever hospitals. Each 
councillor was made personally liable for a 
surcharge of over £100,000. 

When Minnie Lansbury died, not long after 
her imprisonment, Muriel Lester was 
appointed alderman in her place, serving 
the remaining four years of her term. It 
was during that period that a government 
economy drive led to demands for local 
authorities to cut down the amount of milk 
supplied to children. Muriel, as chairman 
of the maternity and child welfare com- 
mittee, led a deputation to the ministry: 
“Every other council in the country is 
making these economies, why can’t you ?” 
* Because we are the only committee com- 
posed entirely of women and living in 
streets where we can see children wasting 
away because of poverty and unemploy- 
ment.” 


BUCHANAN from page 1 


sole channel through which development 
grants were directed; it would buy land, 
employ contractors and execute the 
plans. 

It may sound as if these agencies could 
tum into  super-governments which 
would rob focal authorities of their 
powers. As suggested by the steering 
group, this is clearly not the intention: 
local authorities would still have the 
primary responsibility for planning re- 
development. If anyone is to lose a 
measure of freedom under this scheme, 
it may be the private interests, who 
would no longer be free to undertake 
development which is not linked to the 
future needs of our towns. 

* * * 

Buchanan joins a growing series of re- 
ports - Pilkington on broadcasting, New- 
som on the education of less able 
children, Robbins on higher education - 
which have several important qualities in 
common, They were all commissioned 
by a Conservative government ; they were 
all produced by a panel of experts and 
Jaymen (but not politicians or civil ser- 
vants); they are none of them revolu- 
tionary, in that they accept most of the 
basic assumptions on which our society 
now rests, and yet they all share a con- 
cern for improving the lives of people - 
whether as listeners and viewers, school- 
children, students, motorists or pedest- 


rians - and have made imaginative, far- 
reaching and expensive proposals to 
bring this about. 


They all share one other quality: the 
extent to which their proposals are car- 
ried out may well depend on how much 
people care that they should be. The 
government has ignored much of 
Pilkington and (seemingly) all of New- 
som; it has accepted the more respect- 
able parts of Robbins (university expan- 
sion, but not the destruction of class 
barriers in education), In the House 
of Commons on November 27 the 
Minister of Transport was asked whether 
he had come to any conclusion on 
Buchanan’s recommendation about 
regional development agencies. He said 
that local government was now being 
reorganised as a first step. If this proved 
not to work, another agency would be 
needed. How long must we wait to see 
whether this local government reorganis- 
ation will work? If it proves not to, how 
long will it then take to set up the new 
agencies? 

The Buchanan Report says: 


“The long-term view must surely be 
an optimistic one, a belief that we 
have resources to remould our environ- 
ment to our liking. The trouble is that 
urban redevelopment is a long, slow 
process, which is fatally inhibited by 


“But can't you see we can’t make an 
exception ? ” 


“Fhere have been economy drives before. 
Usually the military say they can’t make 
full economies for special and urgent 
reasons. Now it is our turn to say this.” 
Within a few weeks exemption from the 
cuts was endorsed. 


Her investigation of the drug traffic system- 
atically practised by the Japanese mili- 
tarists in China in 1935 and on which she 
reported to the League of Nations was un- 
doubtedly her most difficult mission. It 
took her into a number of opium and 
heroin joints, operating as brothels, in the 
vice area of Shanghai - an area which she 
found completely torn down when she re- 
turned to China in 1957. 


Her final contact with Japanese militarists 
was in 1949 when she visited camps for 
Japanese war criminals in Hong Kong, 
Burma and the Philippines. After meeting 
the prisoners she went on to Japan to see 


short-term, parsimonious decisions. 
The opportunity missed today will 
still be lost, and more bitterly re- 
gretted, in fifty years’ time. If we be- 
lieve in our future, then surely we 
must hitch our reinvestment develop- 
ment to that belief at once, and not be 
content with making do today in the 
vague hope that we can really start 
tomorrow. In these matters there is 
no true distinction between the short 
term and the long term.” 
Professor Buchanan has offered us a 
future in which our physical environ- 
ment would be far pleasanter and safer. 
He has challenged us - not just the politi- 
cians and the experts - to take part in 
bringing this about. The report itself 
expresses the hope that it will be widely 
read by the general public and has becn 
written in language as free as possible 
from technical terms. Optimisim like 
Professor Buchanan’s is rare in our 
country. If we share it, if we do believe 
in our future, we must accept his chal- 
lenge and see that his proposals are not 
lost in a mess of “ acceptance in prin- 
ciple,” of petty qualifications, half- 
hearted approval and inertia. If enough 
people do this, they might revolutionise 
the relations between “ ordinary people,” 
“ experts ” and politicians in this country. 
They might even revolutionise politics 
itself. 


the wives of some of the men who were 
sentenced to death as war criminals, taking 
with her letters which would not otherwise 
have been delivered until after the execu- 
tions, 


Today, having survived serious heart 
trouble, she lives in a small cottage on the 
edge of Epping Forest, the healthy, well- 
clad children from the East End who come 
out to the forest a reminder of battles for 
social justice fought and won; the occa- 
sional jet bomber flying overhead a re- 
minder of a struggle uncompleted. 


* * * 


On Wednesday of last week there was a 
programme on violence on the BBC Third 
Programme (to be repeated on December 
15) which, as announced, looked rather 
promising. According to the Radio Times, 
the programme was to examine in some 
detail the use of violence and its dynamics. 
and then to include some “ speculation . . . 
about the alternatives to violence.” It 
quoted Peter Calvocoressi as saying that 
“in efforts to reduce and control violence 
man needs a vision of non-violence.” 


Somehow the last part just got left out in 
the programme as it finally appeared. Per- 
haps the short time available for the pro- 
gramme necessitated editing, and Peter Cal- 
vocoressi’s recorded remarks were certainly 
heavily cut. But the result was not simply 
an inadequate programme, but also one 
which was misleading and totally uncon- 
structive. It is staggering that Alun 
Gwynne-Jones, The Times defence corre- 
spondent, who conducted this symposium, 
should be able to ask the vital question, 
“What alternatives are there to violence 
when normal political avenues are closed? ” 
without a single person suggesting in reply 
that non-violent techniques, such as strikes, 
civil disobedience, and non-co-operation, 
might be a possible alternative. 

I would very much like to know whether 
this omission was due to ignorance or to 
deliberate exclusion, The fact that Peter 
Calvocoressi’s comments were edited out 
suggests the latter. 


* * * 
Reported in the Daily Telegraph, Nov- 
ember 28: 
“Obsolete rocket base equipment in 


Britain, once worth millions of pounds, 
was sold for a total of £37,832 at an 
auction at Stamford, Lincolnshire, yester- 
day.” 
The Marham idea seems to be catching on; 
but someone loses in this game, and I think 
it’s us, 


-nice sloshy drawings do him justice. 


Alison Prince 


The best children’s books are slightly 
magical, Their world is extra real and 
absolutely private, so clear and so haunting 
that re-reading is like going to a special 
place, helplessly living again the dreadful, 
beautiful horror of the little match girl and 
the Emperor’s nightingale or basking with 
the dormice in the immense comfort of 
Badger’s Christmas. Adult mulled ale is an 
awful disappointment when, at the age of 
seven or so, you have become a little tipsy 
on Badger’s fabulous brew. 


Nursery rhymes are potentially full of this 
quality of evoking a secret world, but since 
they are common property, their illustra- 
tion is all-important. Hackneyed pictures 
reduce them to the level of mindless jingles, 
but in skilled hands their vitality bursts 
through afresh. The White Land (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s) is the nicest nursery rhyme 
book I have seen for years. Raymond 
Briggs has done breezy, blowsy paintings 
and drawings which call up a feeling of 
early morning on holiday, moist and prom- 
ising, hinting at the smells of new bread 
and hay and, not far away, the sea. 


Something of the same flavour, only rather 
brisker, pervades An Elephant in the 
Family, by James Playstead Wood (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s), The unexpected arrival of 
a highly conversational elephant in a cheer- 
ful American family takes a bit of swallow- 
ing, but he grows on you, temperament and 
all. He is, in fact, quite the most appealing 
of this year’s animals, and Kurt Werth’s 
(No 
clothes, thank goodness.) 

The animal theme covers a vast range of 
subject matter, ranging from expertise on 
the domestic sorts to the tricky ground of 
the “familiar spirit” type animal which 
can become a positive embarrassment to 
the family. A very sensitive one of this 
kind is The Boy and the Whale (Bodley 
Head, 8s 6d), by Jose Maria Sanchez Silva. 
Although the whale in question lives for the 
most part in the boy’s pocket, there is no 
sickening whimsy about this book. Trans- 
lated by Michael Heron into lucid English, 
it retains a grave Spanish quality and treats 
the boy’s dawning adolescence and the in- 
evitable loss of his childhood fantasy with 
delicacy, precisely matched by Margery 
Gill’s drawings. 

Whitewings the Swan, by Inga Borg (Warne, 
10s 6d), is essentially a factual book. The 


REN'S 


B. 
author’s water colour drawings explore all 
that is attractive about swans and give no 
hint of the much which, to my mind, is 
not. Scandinavians seem to have a sort of 


empathy towards large wild birds which 
this book communicates, 


Hamish Hamilton have a good series for 
the specialised animal enthusiast, of which 
Look at Cats by Compton Mackenzie is 
obviously good value at 6s 6d. There is 
heaps of solid information, the drawings 
are lively, and of course it is rather en- 
gagingly written. Look at Dogs is probably 
splendid too, but personally I don’t if I 
can help it. 


How the Whale Became by Ted Hughes 
(Faber, 13s 6d) inescapably invites com- 
parison with the Just-So Stories, since it has 
the same theme - an explanation of how 
things began, with no reference to Darwin. 
These stories are ingenious and satisfactory, 
written in a prose as clear and ringing as 
Kipling’s is ornate; I particularly liked his 
vision of a slightly irascible God burning 
his fingers on a new-made tortoise, rather 
like one imagines Henry Moore on an off 
day. George Adamson’s drawings of 
animals are searching, but the dust jacket 
has unfortunate Charles Addams overtones. 
Don’t be put off, 

One of the very best this year is Eric 
Allen’s The Latchkey Children (OUP, 12s 
6d). This is a complete departure from the 
fluffy side of childhood. Its theme concerns 
a tree - leafless, all but limbless - which 
grows in a Battersea playground and is the 
beloved object of a gang’s affections. This 
is a strictly urban book - tough, funny and 
slightly sad, never sentimental - which rings 
true right the way through, complete with 
a wide-of-the-mark clergyman and a splen- 
did West Indian boy called Duke Ellington 
Binns. Strictly mot for the dedicated Pat 
Smythe girl but absolutely first rate for 
parents. Charles Keeping has done out- 
standing drawings perfectly suited to the 
tough, with-it kids they portray. Here is 
an artist who has made no concession to 
the conventional idea of childhood. Draw- 
ings in exactly the same style might well 
appear in the Radio Times or as TV 
graphics. One feels that he, at least, will 
escape the awful charges of stuffiness and 
sheer insensitivity levelled against almost 
all the other adults in the book. 


If The Latchkey Children is a study of 


George Melly 
Better than Belcher 


The Little Pot Boiler, by Spike Milligan. 
(Dobson, 10s 6d.) 

Spike Milligan banks at the Kensington 
High Street branch of Lloyds and is £375 
13s 3d. in the red. Hence this little book, 
a pot boiler, or more literally an overdraft 
evaporator. So much you can learn from 
the dust cover. 

Published in the same month as Puckoon, 
that hilarious and pessimistic castigation of 
human folly and thin white legs, the effect 
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Dra n ’ 
to Belicort 
is undeniably slight, and, at 10s 6d, a test 
of love and loyalty to SM. 
With 88 pages (page 39 has nothing on it 
at all), it will do as a bedside book for 
long distance lorry drivers who have just 
driven back from Glasgow in a fog, or 
honeymoon couples who have waited until 
they were marriéd. It does, however, con- 
tain instant Milligan. 
Imperial nostalgia turned inside out, the 
human nose as God’s best joke, the male 
leg suffering from that terrible disease 
“ Milligan’s reversible knee,” ye tortures of 
long ago, the degeneration of the dog, all 
these, and not much else, fail to fill these 
few pages. 
The poet Paul Eluard wrote “ Poems should 
have large white margins in which the eager 
memory can recreate itself.” Milligan has 
taken this to heart without, probably, ever 
having read it. 
What makes the whole thing so unfair is 
that there are more Jaughs in this bare- 
faced, bare-paged literary confidence trick 
than in the whole four volumes of the 
London Telephone Directory, BELCHER- 
BELICOFF included. 
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FOUR PAGES OF BOOKS 


OOKS 


‘The Latchkey Children’: Duke 
Ellington Binns and friend 


children in society, The Village That Slept 
by Monique P. de Ladebat (Bodley Head, 
15s) is an equally perceptive study of 
children alone. An aircraft is wrecked in 
the Swiss Alps - though no hint of this 
explanation is given until much later - and 
two children, bruised, bewildered and with 
no memory of what has happened, find 
each other on the mountainside, and dis- 
cover a young baby unharmed in a carry- 
cot. They can find no sign of human 
habitation except a completely deserted 
village, and in a house nearby they make a 
home. Depending at first on emergency 
rations in a mountain rescue hut, they learn 
to fend for themselves and the baby and 
live there for eighteen months before they 
are rescued. Oddly enough, the unlikely 
story is convincing largely because of the 
details of their everyday life, but even more 
because the story is told with such tender- 
ness and such insight into how children this 
age would feel and behave in such circum- 
stances. Thelma Niclaus’s translation from 
the French is not entirely flowing, but the 
slight sense of unfamiliarity imparted by 
the somewhat formal English only adds to 
the piquancy of the atmosphere, and I 
should think that girls especially would find 
the book irresistible.. Drawings by Margery 
Gill give an impeccable sense of place and 
atmosphere. She is a very talented illus- 
trator, 


For younger children, H. E. Bates and 
Carol Barker’s Achilles and Diana (Dob- 
on) is a charming story about two little 
Greek donkeys. The pictures lie somewhere 
in spirit between patchwork and amphorae, 
and are absolutely gorgeous in colour. 
Whether children young enough to love the 
story will also fully appreciate the pictures 
is one of the knotty problems which beset 
the buyer of books for children. At 15s, it 
is very much a book to be taken care of. 

Mercifully, there are a few very good cheap 
books, unpretentious enough actually to be 
given to children rather than read and 
shown to them. The first-rate Ladybird 
range is fantastic value at 2s 6d and their 
books for nursery and infant school readers 
never make that common mistake of treat- 
ing them as though they were sub-normal, 
For rather older children they are partic- 
ularly good on non-fiction subjects. Their 


Houses and Homes is an accurate, attrac- 
tively produced summary of British archi- 
tecture from the cave to the penthouse, and 
The Farmer is pleasingly technical - no 
straws in the hair for this farmer, and no 
standing about in the jovial attitudes be- 
joved of the conventional children’s book 
illustrator either. And as to Levers, Pulleys 
and Engines - you should have a perfectly 
undisturbed Christmas, provided you have 
read it first and laid in a good stock of 
cotton reels, string, corks, and all those 
other things which the average household 
is always assumed to possess. 


Another outstandingly good book at the 
price is the Puffin Book of Nursery 
Rhymes, 4s 6d, compiled by those old 
masters of the subject, Iona and Peter Opie. 
It belongs firmly in spirit to the never-never 
land of nursery lore, is copiously decorated 
by Pauline Baynes (who manages to catch 
the old-fashioned feeling of early wood en- 
gravings without actually being at all old- 
fashioned), and it is beautifully laid out 
and printed. Although it is a paper-back, 
it has a nice solid weight in the hand, and 
would be a thoroughly presentable present 
- and, best of all, it is not so precious that 
it can’t live in the children’s room. 


Two lovely Christmassy books are Singing 
Windows (World's Work, 15s) and On 
Christmas Day in the Morning (World’s 
Work, 12s 6d). The first is about stained 
glass, written almost too simply but excel- 
lently designed in glowing colours by the 
author, Mary Young. It is a rich, well- 
printed book on good paper, a gift which 
would never be grown out of, provided its 
owner is xsthetically inclined. John Lang- 
staff’s On Christmas Day in the Morning 
is all music and pictures, consisting of four 
old carols illuminated, rather than illustrated, 
by a galaxy of medieval figures and scenes. 
They are delicate, decorative and amusing 
but slightly disappointing in colour. Light 
tones need not necessarily be insipid, and I 
think the printers have done the artist 
rather less than justice. 


From the seasonable to the utterly un- 
seasonable - My Garden Grows, written 
and illustrated by Aldren A. Watson (Mac- 
millan, 12s 6d), is an appetising book and 
thoroughly authoritative. If seed catalogues 
are unlikely to satisfy the stimulated gar- 
dening instinct, though, perhaps a spring 
birthday would be a better time to give 
this one. 

Finally, two books for struggling readers. 
Written with breathtaking pace and unflag- 
ging incident, these should keep even the 
most non-literary mind going strong to the 
end. The Ship that Came Home and Sandy 
Smith are two titles from a range published 
by Benn at 7s 6d specially for children who 
find reading difficult. And if they can’t 
manage that, try them on those little bits of 
reading matter that crop up in the crackers. 


The ideal present for 1964 
International 
Peace Diary 


with 64-page world directory of 
organisations and periodicals, 
16-page full colour world maps and 
all usual pocket diary features. 


3s Gd (postage 4d) 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


Housmans 
5 Calednnian Rd London N1 
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Industrial unrest in France: a dele- 
gation of miners on strike in January, 
1962, at a press conference in Paris. 


Richard Jammes 


France 
after 
de Gaulle 


A Modern French Republic, by Pierre 
Mendés-France. (Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son, 30s.) 


The dust jacket of this book proclaims 
former French Premier Mendés-France a 
“neo-Keynesian,” and his main aim is 
indeed to spell out the structure and con- 
tent of what state intervention will be 
needed to set France running again after 
the Gaullist pause is over. M. Mendés- 
France affirms that the French are “not 
more difficult to govern than anyone else.” 
Wisely, he does not limit himself to a 
purely political explanation of why the 
Fourth Republic foundered in anarchy, and 
how, consequently, the Fifth has tended 
towards dictatorship. True, parliamentary 
supremacy rendered government impossible 
in the post-war, multi-party years, and per- 
sonal power has, since 1958, “ completely 
reversed the republican tradition in which 
Parliament is the statutory legislative body, 
the government intervening only as a 
secondary measure.” But, he argues, 
“democracy can only exist in the present 
century if it is backed by economic deve- 
lopments,” if it makes its laws and authority 
respected in the national economy, “ which 
(field) was formerly barred to it.’ Demo- 
cratic government has not worked in France 
since the war largely because of its pre- 
occupation with politics and its inability to 
formulate a cohesive national economic 
policy. 

Popular opinion to the contrary, Mendés- 
France (who made an extensive tour of the 
country in 1961-62, talking individually 
with some 4,000 key people in all walks of 
life) feels that the French are not apathetic, 
They are, rather, waiting, and “ waiting is 
an uncomfortable state.” They know that 
no one-man régime “has ever been able to 
guarantee its succession by legal means,” 
but they are “like invalids, unable to pic- 
ture before the event the moment when 
they will walk again.” 


The weakest chapter of the book is his dis- 
cussion of “ The Executive and Parliament.” 
Advocating the restoration to Parliament of 
the responsibility for legislation, he offers 
no convincing argument to allay fears of a 
revival of the repeated dissolutions that 
plagued the Fourth Republic. It is, he 
maintains, “ by no means certain that the 
system of ‘legislative government’ is im- 
practicable in a country which is not lucky 
enough to be divided into only two big 
political parties.” One can only rejoin: 
nor is it certain that the centrifugal nature 
of coalition governments in a multi-party 
country is going to change overnight. 

Mendés-France’s real structural innovation 
is his proposal that the Senate be replaced 
as second chamber by the Economic and 
Social Council, whick represents profes- 
sional, consumer and producer bodies, but 
currently has only advisory powers. In the 
twentieth century, he argues, “ economic 
production and distribution play an increas- 


ingly large part in government affairs. A 
Parliament of the classical type is ill- 
equipped to handle these things. . .” 


The proposal means, in effect, that each 
citizen would be represented twice in Parlia- 
ment, once by his geographically designated 
deputy in the National Assembly and again 
by representatives of his main interest 
group: trade union, co-op., agricultural 
syndicate, managers’ association, etc.1 It is, 
further, highly probable that given statutory 
powers, legitimate pressure groups would 
lose their shady “ backstairs ” character and 
at the same time adopt more responsible 
attitudes. One wonders how the multi- 
million dollar lobbies in Washington would 
modify their present activities were they 
given a direct legislative voice! Another 
advantage of the system would be the in- 
creased influence accruing to weak but 
nonetheless representative pressure groups 
of the non-profit type: tenants’ associa- 
tions, consumer groups, co-ops. 


Mendés-France has foreseen and headed off 
two dangers inherent in the inclusion of 
interest groups in the actual process of law- 
making. The transformation of Parliament 
into a mouthpiece for large vested interests 
(and the consequent transformation of the 
country into a corporate state) would be 
avoided by giving the Assembly final say 
on all bills, initiated in either house. The 
opposite danger, i.e., that a totalitarian 
government might use social representation 
as a transmission belt for diffusing its com- 
mands from the top down to regional and 
local levels, would be averted by encourag- 
ing non-governmental associations, particu- 
larly unions, to guard their independence. 
Having put forward an airtight classical 
argument in favour of national economic 
planning, Mendés-France differentiates be- 
tween totalitarian planning (‘‘ the masses are 
simply told they are taking part in a grand 
design, and mobilised”) and democratic 
planning (“active participation by the 
citizens or their representatives in the initia- 
tion, execution and control” of planning 
and “orientation of production so that it 
will satisfy social] needs.”)? His proposals 
for structural reform would give a modern 
French republic its skeleton; the democratic 
“plan” would be its brain, constantly con- 
scious of, and responding to, the whole 
body’s needs. 

After outlining the spotty rdle played to 
date by France’s public sector and suggest- 
ing sound re-organisation measures, Mendés- 
France comes to the crucial problem of 
planning in a mixed economy : how to deal 
with private enterprise? He suggests per- 
suasion (encouragement of company plan- 
ning to dovetail with the national plan), 
dissuasion (surtaxes, selective credit restric- 
tions, etc., in case of non-compliance), and 
“in the last resort the state can always fall 
back on nationalisation.” The distaste with 
which he evokes even empirically necessary 
nationalisation gives one pause. Is this 


man, who talks of “socialist democracy” 
with such facility, really a socialist ? 


From Napoleon IJ’s time, and particularly 
since the war, centralism has been a bane 
to France. The vital-economic forces of the 
nation are today concentrated in some 
twenty départements and young people are 
pouring out of the countryside in ever- 
growing numbers, not only to these scat- 
tered urban areas, but also - and primarily 
- to Paris. The capital now houses one-fifth 
of all Frenchmen and has an influence on 
most spheres of national life beyond even 
this proportion. Meanwhile, “more than 
half the country (Brittany, the Massif Cen- 
tral and the South-West) is turning its back 
on the highly developed side of Europe and 
is becoming more markedly backward all 
the time.” Mendés-France recognises that 
the Gaullist government has at least paid 
lip service to decentralisation, but clears the 
air of Gaullist smokescreen tactics by 
making several bold and sound proposals 
for rural redevelopment centred round the 
creation of powerful regional economic 
councils. These councils would be “ en- 
dowed with universities and administrative 
offices adequate to (any given region’s) par- 
ticular needs and potentialities.’ They 
would distribute social funds forthcoming 
from ,the national government (housing, 
schools, public works), “ decide the priori- 
ties involved, and co-ordinate industrial 
agricultural and other investments, financed 
or subsidised by the state, in public or 
private concerns.” 

Only the most hide-bound conservative 
would disagree in principle with this plan. 
The problem remains, as Mendés-France 
quite rightly points out, one of stirring the 
government to take the first steps. Without 
schools, housing, electricity in sufficient 
quantities for industry and other basic in- 
vestments - which only the state will and 
can make - private business will not ven- 
ture into France’s underdeveloped hinter- 
land. 


Mendés-France realises that trade unions 
will not contribute fully to establishing and 
executing the plan until they have had 
more experience (and training) in dealing 
with management on an equal footing. 
Further, he argues that in spite of the need 
to retain their scope of independent action, 
the unions must be willing to conclude 
some kind of “ quasi-contract ” with a plan 
that, after all, should be largely in their 
interest. He envisages a new era of union- 
management co-operation, centred around 
implementation of a mutually beneficial 
plan within the framework of the hitherto 
largely ineffectual “ enterprise committees.” 
Like the “last resort” attitude toward 
nationalisation, this talk of worker-boss 
amity rings hollow. One is disquietingly 
reminded of an example of “ planning” 
closer to home: Neddy. Of course Mendés- 
France is a convinced planner, while the 
men who created the NEDC were not. At 


least not until they saw that planning, 
although thought up by socialists, is a 
means that does not necessarily have to be 
linked to socialist ends. 


Mendés-France has carefully avoided dwel- 
ling too long on ends in this book, His 
discussion of a modern republic, although 
interlarded with solid suggestions of a 
vaguely social-democratic nature, is in fact 
an attempt to rally public opinion round 
the idea of a plan, but not a Socialist plan. 
Such persuasion is, however, no longer 
needed: even de Gaulle has a plan of 
sorts. 


Praiseworthy though Mendés-France’s effort 
to be non-partisan may be, it leaves one 
asking: a plan for what? The long-term 
uses to which he would put planning are 
not at all clear in his book, “The pro- 
blem,” he says, “is to obtain a stable and, 
above all, an efficient government within 
the framework of a true, working demo- 
cracy.” We know what he means by 
“efficient government,” but there is hardly 
any development of his concept of “ true, 
working democracy.” Indeed, the two are 
made to seem incompatible, and one guesses 
that “true, working democracy” has been 
given short shrift to avoid embarrassment. 
The treatment of trade unions indicates that 
a conflict exists in Mendés-France’s mind 
between stability and efficiency on the one 
hand, and democracy on the other. The 
first goal clearly demands that the unions 
yield some of their independence to the 
plan, but democracy, as Mendés-France 
sees it, requires them to retain - even rein- 
force - their opposition function. If he 
comes to no equitable compromise (“ effi- 
ciency ” wins out over “democracy ” in the 
end) it is because, as he states it, the 
dilemma offers no solution. A “ quasi- 
contract” could, at best, be a stopgap 
measure of limited effectiveness and dura- 
tion. In the long run “ it is inevitable that 
the trade unions will move towards a 
‘natural interest’ point of view. As this 
trend continues the worker is faced with the 
growing prospect of an alliance between 
government, employers and unions.”3 


The increasing complexity of modern 
economics invalidates the liberal “checks 
and balances” view of the relation between 
government, business and labour, The deli- 
cate interplay between these three forces 
must be increasingly regulated and allews 
for less and less boat-tipping: planner 
holds the tiller while manager and worker 
pull on their respective oars. 

Must then efficiency exclude democracy 
from a modern republic? In trade unions 
“with the weakening of the elements of 
opposition and (rank-and-file) participation 
there is a need to seek alternative means by 
which employees can express themselves in 
the government of industry.”4 The main 
problem in France is not to establish 
stability in government and efficiency in 
planning. The real task the French must 


Kenneth Campbell 


The architecture of 
Mies van der Rohe 


Mies van der Rohe: Architecture and 
Structure, by Peter Blake. (Pelican Books, 
6s.) 

Books about architects are rare. Great 

lawyers, physicians and surgeons are rela- 

tively well known, their names appear fre- 
quently in the press, books are written 
about their lives and activities. By com- 
parison architects are a shadowy race 
emerging only occasionally with a cenotaph 
or a cathedral, and then somewhat capri- 
ciously. For every ten people who could 
name the architect of Coventry I doubt if 
one has any idea who designed the even 
more remarkable Roman Catholic cathedral 
now rising on Lutyens’ foundations at 

Liverpool. 

Of the three great men of whom studies are 

being published by Pelican Books - Le 

Corbusier, Frank Lloyd Wright and Mies 

van der Rohe - the last is certainly the 

least known. Yet, now that Wright is dead, 

Mies undoubtedly rivals Corbusier for the 

utle of the most important living architect. 

The interesting thing is that both men have 

actually built relatively few buildings. 

Their importance lies as much in their atti- 

tude to architecture as in their completed 

works, but whereas Corbusier’s influence 
has been exercised through writing and 
speech, Mies never writes and hardly ever 
speaks. His tremendous reputation among 
architects and designers all over the world 
rests on a few pieces of furniture designed 
nearly forty years ago, and on a handful of 
buildings, particularly one which lasted only 

a few months and was then demolished. 

His philosophy is crystallised in an 

aphorism of three words, ‘‘ Less is more,” 

and this has been the gospel of his disciples 
and the object of derision and bitter attack 
by his enemies. For he has many critics 
who find his work sterile and dry, It is one 
of the fascinating things about contempo- 
rary architecture in the West that its two 
greatest practitioners represent so clearly in 
themselves each of two opposing forces 
which are the basis of its development. On 
the one hand Corbusier the romantic, to 
whom plasticity, the richness of form and 
modelling are all important, and who works 
mainly in reinforced concrete. On the other 

Mies the classicist, who develops his designs 

by clear logic to the nth degree of elegance, 

‘in fact almost anonymity, and to whom 

steel is the natural vehicle. 


Mies was born in 1886 in Aachen, the son 
of a mason. He received no formal train- 
ing and little education, but grew up in 
building and amongst craftsmen. He got 
himself into an architect’s office at an early 
age and rapidly developed into a sure 
designer. His name became well known in 
the turbulent era of the twenties, and by 
1929 he was chosen by his government to 
design the German pavilion in Barcelona. 
This building was the epitome of that clear, 
relentless simplicity together with perfection 
of detail and material with which his name 
has been identified ever since - grey glass, 
marble, traventine stone, chromium plated 
steel combined to make a building such as 
had never been seen before. His upbringing 
seems to have given him an absolute 
mastery of the nature and potentialities of 
materials which shows itself in every 
building he does. 


The following year Mies became director of 
the world-famous Bauhaus, in succession to 
his great contemporary, Gropius, but within 
a very few years the Nazi government was 
making it increasingly impossible for any 
creative artist to work, and when Mies was 
offered the Directorship of Architecture at 
the Hlinois Institute of Technology in 1937 
he accepted, and has lived and worked in 
the United States ever since. 


His life there has not been easy, His relent- 
less pursuit of perfection in every aspect of 
design tends to restrict bis field of work. 
The absolute simplicity and logical elegance 
of his buildings has increasingly influenced 
architects all over the world and has indeed 
produced a “‘ Miesian” school of design. 
On the other hand, some are repelled by 
what they call his aridity and lack of 
emotion. They accuse him of following his 
aim of perfection of construction and detail 
to the exclusion of other important func- 
tions of the building, and to some extent 
both these accusations are true. The story 
of the Farnsworth house, that jewel of a 
glass box set in steel treated like a precious 
metal, which ended in lawsuits and bitter 
recriminations, is an example of the mis- 
understandings which Mies’s attitude can so 
easily produce. This may be of importance 
to Mies’s clients, who should in any case 
know what they are going to get, but it is 
irrelevant to the rest of the world. The 
importance of Mies van der Rohe is that he 


brought back to architecture at a time when 
it was - and still is - desperately needed, 
respect for materials and the nature of 
materials, and above all revived the classical 
attitude towards design as a process of dis- 
carding, step by step, individual irrelevances 
in the search for a rational, universal solu- 
tion to a stated problem. 


Mies’s “Less is more” has often been 
derided, but in fact the idea it expresses is 
well understood as the basis of excellence 
in many other walks of life. It expresses 
the fact that the simplicity of the Savile 
Row suit and of classic haute couture is the 
result of the absolute and ultimate control 
of master craftsmen, where every stitch is 
itself a work of art. If Mies “had not 
existed we would have had to invent him.” 
He is the necessary corrective to the craze 
for originality at all costs, for change for 
change’s sake - or rather for the market’s 
sake - which has become one of the curses 
of our acquisitive society. 
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This makes Peter Blake’s book important 
for everyone and not only for architects. 
Blake tries to be objective about his sub- 
ject, but his enthusiasm and affection for 
Mies tend to play down the reverse side of 
the latter’s genius, Nevertheless, it gives an 
insight into not only the nature of contem- 
porary architecture and the design process, 
but also the workings of the human mind 
faced with great problems, and this makes 
it fascinating. The Seagram building in 
New York, Mies's latest and most expensive 
statement of his life’s creed, stands for one 
side only of our divided and ambiguous 
human nature, but it is a nearly perfect 
expression of that side. 


Above: Seagram Building, New York 
City, 1958, designed by Mies van der 
Rohe in association with Philip C. 
Johnson. The facade is of bronze and 
grey-tinted glass. (Photo: Ezra Stol- 
ler). 


FRANCE 


continued 


set themselves is, rather, to create new 
avenues and structures of democratic con- 
trol over stable government and efficient 
planning. 

At the beginning of his final chapter, “ The 
Place of the Citizen,” Mendes-France 
clearly restates the theory of alienation, 
which has inspired most modern democratic 
thought: 


“The individual often feels weak and 
ignorant when beset by the crushing com- 
plexity of present-day problems, and by 
forces which are both colossal and anony- 
mous. He may be tempted to take the 
easy way out and turn his back (or) give 
way to the limited, summary kind of 
demagogy sometimes used to exploit his 
feeling of vertigo.” 
Participation, he says, is the only answer: 
participation in co-ops, rural development 
corporations, trade unions, cultural clubs 
and, of course, political parties, Wishing 
for a “new civic spirit” is not, however, 
going to bring it into being. 
Mendés-France speaks in glowing terms of 
the activities of Danish and Dutch farmers 
as examples to be followed by the awaken- 
ing French voluntary movements. But, with 
the exception of such rare sources of dyna- 


mism as folk schools and occasional en- 
lightened educationists, economic develop- 
ment has probably brought more boredom 
than democracy to rural Denmark and Hol- 
land. Reinforcing the old voluntary bodies, 
or even creating new ones, is a demon- 
strably inadequate means of revitalising 
grass roots democracy. 


Lack of space does not permit discussion 
here of the omissions made by Mendés- 
France in this book. He explains that by 
confining himself to “foundations and 
fundamentals (he has) had to leave out 
many other vital matters.” Drawing the 
thin line between “fundamentals” and 
secondary, albeit “ vital,” matters is no easy 
job, especially if one is anxious to market 
one’s ideas in a situation that could change 
radically overnight. The only omission 
mentioned by Mendés-France is education, 
but there are other startling holes in the 
fabric of his ideas. Some of the subjects 
not dealt with would certainly be in my 
category of essentials. 


International affairs are only discussed in 
relation to France’s economic rdle in a 
unified Western Europe (including Britain); 
the developing countries receive no more 
than two passing references and not one 
mention is made of the United Nations or 
even of such important international 
economic bodies as GATT (General Agree- 


ment on Tariffs and Trade) and the World 
Bank, The economic and social effects of 
disarmament and automation are not at all 
considered, Suffice it to say that an in- 
opportune conjuncture of the important 
factors omitted in this book would 
jeopardise his whole scheme of reform. 


A Modern French Republic is one of the 
first major contributions to what will surely 
be a growing literature proposing solutions 
to the crisis almost sure to follow de 
Gaulle’s inevitable departure, The book is 
intended to provide a basis for discussion 
for all Frenchmen interested in post-de 
Gaulle renovation, but particularly for 
those aiming at some kind of entente be- 
tween SFIO “ socialists” (Mollet’s group), 
the PSU (Mendés-France stands for its 
“right” tendency) and Communists. It is 
quite clearly meant to clear the ground (on 
domestic policy at least) for a French open- 
ing to the left, but I think it will be pretty 
weak tea not only for the Communists but 
also for some of the leaders of Mendés- 
France’s own PSU. 


The book has at least helped establish per- 
spective among the contending theories, It 


is clear that neo-Keynesianism is not 
socialism; nor is neo-Keynesianism any- 
thing like a comprehensive answer to 


France’s need for renovation. To be sure, 
some of Mendés-France’s suggestions are 


heading in the right direction. The crea- 
tion of effective regional economic councils, 
for instance, is a long overdue step. But 
his are patchwork solutions, necessarily in- 
complete, composed as they are of eclectic 
half-way measures. They fall far short of 
the need for radical modification of both 
aims and structures. 


Nora Beloff, reviewing this book for The 
Observer, concludes that ‘“M. Mendés- 
France and Mr. Wilson with his prospective 
chief planner, Mr. George Brown, seem to 
have reached surprisingly similar and very 
un-Marxist conclusions.” I would add that 
the implementation of Mendés-France’s 
ideas in France, like those of the probable 
next government in Britain, would result in 
a predictably inadequate and very un- 
modern republic. 

1Adherence to the principle of doubje representation 
was a main reason for the creation, by the 1950 
Constitution, of producers’ councils as second 


chambers at the federal, national and local levels 
in Yugoslavia. 

"In fact, recent experience in the USSR leads me to 
think that planning there may now be more demo- 
cratic than Mendés-France realises, judging by the 
criterion of conscious public adherence to plan aims 
and participation in their execution. 

3Singleton. F. and Topham, A, Workers’ Control in 
Yugoslavia, The Fabian Society, 1963, p. 29. This 
quotation refers to the present situation in Britain. 
‘Ibid., p. 29. 

5]It is significant that Mendés-France does not even 
think of proposing among his suggested reforms for 
nationalised enterprises suggestions for experiments 
with workers’ control. 
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June Freeman 


Politics in the classroom 


World Questions: a study guide, edited by 
James L. Henderson. (Methuen, 12s 6d.) 


The chief criticism of the “ Kings of Eng- 
land” kind of history teaching, that there 
was no way of making the knowledge 
acquired relevant to the world in which the 
pupils found themselves, is a criticism 
which might still be made of much history 
teaching. 


One of the difficulties in teaching about the 
world today is that people are frightened of 
one another’s points of view with regard to 
contemporary problems. It disturbs their 
security in a way that a disagreement over 
the Jacobite rebellions or the Thirty Years’ 
War doesn’t, and each side fears that chil- 
dren will be indoctrinated if 20th century 
history is taught. 


Obviously you cannot avoid bias in history 
teaching because history is about conflicting 
opinions and behaviour. One _ history 
teacher, head of her department, told me 
quite sincerely and honestly that politics 
should never be allowed to get into the 
classroom. At the same time her depart- 
ment used a book called The Last Hundred 
Years, by C. H. C. Blount, in which this 
appears : 
“Tn April, 1949, this group was broad- 
ened into the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO) which added the 
USA, Canada, Norway, Denmark, Ice- 
land, Italy, Portugal, and (later) Greece 
and Turkey to the five Brussels Treaty 
powers. This great group of democratic 
nations provided resources of manpower 
and industry far larger than those of the 
USSR, but Russia, by not having dis- 
armed at the end of the war, still had 
considerable advantages.” 
The passage is not just biased but inac- 
curate too, and it is not a unique passage 
in the book. 
If history teaching must be biased, surely 
it is preferable to be open and clear about 
what you are saying, and allow your point 


of view to be put under pressure. It is not 
certain that the teacher will persuade a 
child to adopt his point of view, because 
he is by no means the only person influ- 
encing the child’s attitudes. 


Not even ignorance can guarantee a lack of 
bias, for ignorance induces acquiescence, 
which usually means conservatism. How- 
ever, if children are to be informed then 
teachers must also be informed. Many 
teachers teach what they were taught, per- 
haps because they are conservative, but 
partly because they often haven’t time to 
study any new topic thoroughly. Twentieth 
century history and social studies must be- 
come a large and important part of training 
college and university curricula. When you 
have to inform a history teacher, as a col- 
league of mine did, that Mr. Gaitskell is 
dead several days after he had died, the 
outlook is not very hopeful. There will 
continue to be a small number of teachers 
like this until the vicious circle of history 
teaching is destroyed. In the meantime any 
aid the interested practising teacher can get 
is welcome. 

World Questions is a new textbook for 
teachers which will help them in planning 
a social studies course. Most of the con- 
tributors are teachers in schools and train- 
ing colleges. Five major world problems 
are touched on: world food and popula- 
tion, colonialism, race relations, conflict and 
its resolution, and the organs of world co- 
operation. None of these topics is dealt 
with in detail, but each chapter contains 
useful factual information, and all the 
chapters induce the feeling that there is 
more to be known on this subject. 

The book list which goes with each topic 
is well planned, for the text refers you to 
it at various points; it is not simply a 
bibliography. The lists contain a variety of 
books from academic treatises to novels. 
There is also a list of addresses at the end 
of each chapter designed to enable the 
teacher to get additional aids, in the form 


of lecturers, photographs, maps and films. 
Finally there are lists of discussion topics. 
The excellent thing about these is that the 
questions are not confined to what you 
have learnt in the chapter; many cannot in 
fact be answered adequately if you have 
only read or taught what was there. Fre- 
quently they point to the inadequacies of 
each chapter and act as a spur to further 
reading. Sometimes, too, they link up the 
chapter with another area of a child’s ex- 
perience. For example: 


“ Little Black Sambo is a popular nursery 
book for young children. Should it 
be?” 
One point at which I suddenly became 
aware of what immense problems the book 
is coping with is in the chapter on race 
relations, which is the topic closest to an 
English child’s experience, The chapter 
opens with two quotations, the second con- 
taining the sentence: 
“Those of us who have tried to counter 
racial intolerance at the adult level have 
usually been forced to recognise at some 
point that prejudice of this kind, based 
as it usually is on deep-seated and 
emotional factors, is not amenable to 
reason.” 
I have found this true of some adolescents 
as wel]. By the time a child is 15 attitudes 
can be so hardened that reasoning has little 
effect. The book list at the end of the 
chapter suggests a book on the psychology 
of prejudice, but the chapter itself caters 
really for those children who don’t have a 
racial prejudice anyway. 
I don’t want to minimise the importance of 
this chapter for it is essential that those 
against racial discrimination should be 
armed with facts concerning it. The chapter 
begins with a neat little description of what 
race means and what physiological charac- 
teristics different peoples share. This is 
followed by a discussion of the causes of 
racial prejudice and then five case histories: 
Great Britain today; the Negro in the 


United States; South Africa and apartheid; 
the persecution of the Jews; and “Is it 
better in Brazil?” - all sensible, carefully 
planned, and with a brief historical back- 
ground to each. Nevertheless, I find myself 
overwhelmed with the problem when I 
think of the fourth former who today 
banged a coloured first former’s head 
against the wall, making unattractive re- 
marks about the girl’s colour. 


To encourage people to demand more in- 
formation about any major political pro- 
blem is desirable, for knowledge should dis- 
courage prejudice, and the book frequently 
presents a conflict of attitudes designed to 
do this and to make generalisations and 
sweeping statements impossible. These 
quotations from the book show how this is 
done on one occasion: 


“We have known ironies, insults and 
blows . . . because we were Negroes. 
We have seen our lands spoiled in the 
name of laws which recognised only the 
right of the strongest. We have known 
laws which differed according to whether 
they dealt with a black man or a white. 
We have known atrocious sufferings of 
those who were imprisoned for their poli- 
tical opinions and religious beliefs . . . 
those who did not wish to submit to 2 
regime of injustice, oppression and ex- 
ploitation, which were the means the 
colonialists employed to dominate us.” - 
Patrice Lumumba, late Prime Minister of 
the Congo, Independence Day, July, 
1960. 


“We are grateful to the British officers 
whom we have known first as masters, 
then as leaders, and finally as partners, 
but always as friends. . . . Today we 
are reaping the harvest which you sowed 
and the quality of the harvest is equalled 
by our gratitude to you.” - Alhaji Sir 
Abubakar Tafewa Balewa, Prime Min- 
ister of Nigeria, Independence Day, 
October, 1960. 


Marion Glean 


Catholics and the Cuban revolution 


Christianity and Revolution : the lesson of 
Cuba, by Leslie Dewart (Herder and Herder, 
New York, $5.50.) 


The Cuban revolution saw the beginning 
in Latin America of the forces that had 
freed Asia and most of Africa from 
colonial rule. Its aim was full indepen- 
dence from the United States of America, 
with the friendship of the United States 
if this was possible - without it if this was 
necessary. In this book, Mr. Dewart traces 
the history of the revolution, and in par- 
ticular the part that the Catholic Church 
played in the events which came to a climax 
in the Cuban crisis of 1962. 


The Church completely misunderstood the 
aims and the determination of the revolu- 
tion. It was not unaware that there had 
been injusices under the Batista regime - 
indeed, during the last days of the regime 
members of the clergy had openly con- 
demned Batista - nor was it unsympathetic 
to the grievances of the peasants and the 
poor. Mgr. Boza had said: 


“Ys it Christian to seek the betterment 
of the lot of the little people? Yes, it is 
Christian. Is it Christian to eliminate 
racial discrimination .. . to promote a 
just distribution of wealth . . .? Yes, it 
is Christian. AJl this is Christian on 
condition that it be founded upon a 
Christian conception of life and applied, 
as it can be done, through just means 
and without prejudice to legitimate 
interest.” 


But the aim of the Church, as far as the 
social and economic injustices in Cuba 
were concerned, was reform, not revolution, 
and its insistence at this time that the 
justice it sought applied equally to rich 
and poor made its whole position suspect. 
Castro could point out with a great deal 
of truth that while sermons were preached 


during the period of Jand reform calling 
for justice and tolerance towards the rich, 
no sermons had been preached before the 
revolution calling for social justice for the 
poor. The silence of the Church on social 
issues during her entire history in Cuba, 
her involvement with anti-Cuban elements 
during the Cuban war of independence from 
Spain, her wavering support of the revolu- 
tion under Castro, all belied her insistence 
that she was thinking first of the good of 
the Cuban people. 


The position of the Church was even more 
suspect as far as the revolutionaries were 
concerned when the Church’s priorities be- 
came known. They were quite simply a 
Catholic Cuba, pro-American and anti- 
Communist. Everything was to be the hand- 
maid of these aims; but to the Cuban 
Castroist the chief aim was independence 
from the United States, which necessitated 
a broadly-based economy at home and a 
neutralist foreign policy. The clash between 
the aims of Church and state was a very 
real one, and given the hysterical anti- 
Communism of the Cuban and Francoist 
priests in Cuba and the equally fanatical 
anti-Communism of their counterparts in 
America. relations between the Cuban state 
and the Catholic Church became increas- 
ingly strained. As time went on, the Church 
lost sight of the need for social reforms; 
it forget the cruelty and the injustices of the 
Batista regime. All its forces were bent 
on fanning in Cuba and abroad the fires of 
anti-Communism. 


For Mgr. Perez and for many others of 
the clergy the choice for the Cuban people 
was a simple choice, that between “ Rome 
and Moscow.” Mgr. Perez went further: 
“We are not ashamed to affirm - indeed, 
it would seem to us cowardly not to do so 
- that between the Americans and the 


Russians we would choose without the 


slightest hesitation.” 

The rift between Church and state widened 
in direct proportion to the rift between 
Havana and Washington. 

Throughout this book one is impressed 
and saddened by the Jack of understanding 
between the people of the revolution and 
the priests of the pulpit; one is shocked 
at the way that the Communist bogey 
was allowed to create at home and abroad 
an image of Cuba and the Cubans which 
was false and easily proved to be false. 
Fathers Aguirre and O’Farril, having taken 
refuge in the United States, could say that 
they feared the likelihood of Castro setting 
up a nationalist schismatic Church, but 
their evidence of this was based on the 
grounds that: “the Communists always 
establish national churches as they did in 
China, because they are afraid of the power 
of the Catholic faith.” 

In 1959 Cardinal Cushing of Boston was 
reported as having accused the Cuban 


‘government of seizing the property of the 


Cuban Church and impounding its funds. 
The damage was not undone by Mer. 
Diaz’s denial from Cuba. Nor did it help 
when Cardinal Cushing, neither denying or 
confirming that his remarks had _ been 
correctly reported, said: “ The truth is that 
I do not have any special information 
on what is going on there.” 

It was inevitable that the Church would 
push itself along the road that found the 
majority of its American and Cuban 
hierarchy approving of the attempted 
“guatemalization of Cuba” at the Bay 
of Pigs fiasco, and supporting President 
Kennedy’s threats of nuclear war if Russian 
missile bases were not removed from 
Cuba. 

Leslie Dewart questions that this attitude 
towards Communism and war can_ be 


Christian: “But Rome is not God, nor 
Moscow subsistent evil itself. If the con- 
frontation takes place in history, the con- 
frontation takes place among men, who be 
they godly or evil, are men.” He urges 
that the belic{ that the issue between 
Christianity and Communism can be settled 
by modern warfare is false. Indeed modern 
warfare might well remove forever the 
posibility of solving the impasse between 
Communist ideology and Christian faith. 
While he insists that he is no pacifist, Mr. 
Dewart points out that there is no moral 
justification for modern warfare, nor for 
the type of propaganda that builds up the 
Communist image as one that can only 
be conquered by force. The lesson of Cuba 
to the Christian Church was that all men 
do not see priorities in the same way as 
many modern Christians do; the choice for 
them is not between Rome and Moscow; 
and a Church which makes this the supreme 
choice of our age is bound to fail, because 
its own sights are clouded and its own 
priorites wrong. 


This is not always an easy book to read, 
and at times the author almost spoils his 
case by apologising for it - one can feel 
him throughout grappling with the place 
of the North American political ideal in 
all of this. Nevertheless it is refreshing to 
read a book by a professing Christian which 
states unambigously : 
“To see that the hungry of the world 
are fed, the sick healed and the ignorant 
taught, and that order, law and peace 
prevail among men is not simply an acci- 
dental, optional task for the Christian 
Church, nor a merely instrumental one 
to serve an other-worldly end - nor, 
least of all, a means to alleviate the 
conditions that foment Communist in- 
filtration . . . it is to be undertaken for 
its own sake.” 


Malcolm Caldwell 


Prince Norodom Sihanouk 


Cambodia woos China 
—and France 


Cambodia has often been cited as a model 
of neutralism. Is it now heading towards 
Communist alignment? Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, the Cambodian leader, has asked 
that all American aid, which since 1955 has 
amounted to nearly £130 million (three- 
quarters for development, the rest military), 
and Britain’s small Colombo Plan contribu- 
tion, should cease. He has accused Britain 
and America of ignoring his calls for a 
multi-nation conference to guarantee Cam- 
bodia’s neutrality. At the same time he has 
described China as ‘“Cambodia’s best 
friend.” 


For centuries Cambodia has found it diffi- 
cult to maintain her independence against 
her bigger neighbours, Thailand and Viet- 
nam: in the 19th century it was only the 
arrival of French power that prevented par- 
tition between them. Now there is super- 
imposed a cold war element, with Thailand 
in SEATO and South Vietnam under a 
crusading anti-Communist regime bolstered 
by American power and cash. Sihanouk 
has charged his neighbours with invasions 
and subversions, indicting the Americans for 
complicity. 


The recent coup in South Vietnam alarms 
him, as it shows, he believes, how the 
Americans conspire to overthrow govern- 
ments they dislike (and he accuses them of 
helping dissident groups in Cambodia like 
the Khmer Serei). General Duong Van 
Minh, the new South Vietnamese leader, is 
anti-neutralist, and Sihanouk has neither 
recognised his government nor expressed 


the desire to maintain “good relations” 
with it, as other South East Asian non- 
aligned powers like Burma have done. 


So great is Sihanouk’s fear of Thailand and 
South Vietnam that he can contemplate his 
country going Communist as the lesser of 
two evils. He believes that a Communist 
Cambodia would at least preserve its 
national entity, language and culture, 
whereas Thai-Vietnamese encroachment 
would mean the disappearance of the way 
of life of a proud, accomplished and ancient 
people. He has mentioned Yugoslavia as a 
possible model, for he does not want his 
country to be a satellite. 


But he considers that he can avoid having 
to make the invidious choice. This is the 
idea behind his call for an international 
guarantee of Cambodia’s neutrality. He has 
lowered his demand from an earlier appeal 
for a 14-nation conference, with non-aligned 
representation, to a conference of the nine 
original 1954 Geneva powers. The British 
attitude is that a conference at this time on 
this area would become bogged down on a 
range of problems, including unresolved 
Laos and Sihanouk’s proposals for a neutral 
Vietnam. It is also possible that America 
and Britain wish to avoid re-opening dis- 
cussions at a moment when France is taking 
embarrassing unilateral initiatives in the 
area. 


Reawakened French ambitions promise, 
indeed, to transform the mainland South 
East Asian scene. One of the intriguing 
features of Sihanouk’s current manceuvres is 


his come-hither glances in the direction of 
France. He has hinted that it is time for 
France to show her friendship. In turn the 
French are contemplating stepping up their 
assistance to Cambodia, De Gaulle is 
known to share his desire for radical change 
in Vietnam, involving re-unification and 
neutralisation. French advisers and officers 
retain a privileged position in Cambodia, 
now denied the other Western powers. 
Even the Chinese are severely restricted in 
the number of advisers they can maintain 
in the country. Sihanouk has even sug- 
gested that if America and Britain want to 
go on helping him they should re-route 
their aid through Paris. A door to the West 
has prudently been kept ajar. 


In the meantime prudence also dictates the 
placation of China. The US is distant and 
relatively benign, China near at hand and 
sensitive. Sihanouk recognises that China 
must increasingly come to dominate South 
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East Asia as a sphere of influence in the 
way the USA watches over Latin America. 
He has sent his heir-apparent to be edu- 
cated in Peking. He has accepted Chinese 
offers to defend Cambodia against overt 


aggression. But he has consistently seen 
China’s support in the context of the threats 
from Thailand and South Vietnam as creat- 
ing a “balance of menaces.” And his pre- 
paredness to contemplate Communism is 
tempered by his explanation that he would 
only embrace this alternative under pressure 
of aggression. 

The guiding lines of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk’s foreign policy remain the same. 
Independence is the keynote. With inde- 
pendence he can pursue his ambition to 
modernise Cambodia. So far he has 
manceuvred with great skill. If his present 
tack carries him rather close to the wind it 
is equally clear that his hand is still firmly 
on the tiller, and that he has not com- 
mitted his craft to an irreversible course. 


Godfrey Featherstone 


South Africa’s Broederbond under attack 


The Broederbond, a secret society of Afri- 
kaner Nationalists, which is said to have 
dominated the Nationalist Party for 30 
years and the South African Government 
for the past 15 years, has come under heavy 
attack recently from other sections of the 
Nationalist Party itself, from the . United 
Party, and from various South African 
newspapers and churches. 

The attacks came after the Rev. C. F. 
Beyers Naude, director of the recently 
established Christian Institute of South 
Africa, was interrogated by members of the 
Security Police, including its chief, about 
his alleged “theft” of secret Broederbond 
documents, In fact, Mr. Naude received 
them when he was a member of the organ- 
isation, from which he has now resigned 
because he believes that it is interfering in 
church affairs. The documents were seen 
hy Professor Geyser, Professor of Divinity 
at Witwatersrand University, who photo- 


graphed them and handed the photostats to 
the Johannesburg Sunday Times. This news- 
paper published them with a heavy attack 
on the Broederbond’s activities. Vhe paper's 
offices were subsequently raided by members 
of the Security Police, and South African 
radio programmes were interrupted to 
broadcast the story and the Broederbond’s 
published denial of the allegations. 

These actions of the South African Security 
Police gave a moment of “ insight into the 
extraordinary subterranean power structure 
in South Africa,” commented the Rand 
Daily Mail on November 22, The Broeder- 
bond, which appears to have originated in 
the defeat of the Boers by the British in 
1902 or during World War I, seeks a strong 
Boer-dominated South Africa with the 
slogan “One Folk, One Land, One 
Tongue.” It pressed most strongly, at the 
beginning of World War II, to bring South 
Africa in on Hitler’s side and against the 
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British, but it failed in this attempt. The 
Jate Dr. Malan and most of his ministers 
were alleged members; the Rand Daily 
Mail, calling the society a “cancerous 
growth” and a neo-Fascist organisation, 
declared that “ for fifteen years the Broeder- 
bond has run South Africa . . . laying 
down the principles of government.” 


Many members of the Nationalist Party 
itself have come out in open revolt against 
the Broederbond and have formed a 
Nasionalistebond to “ pluck this thing root 
and branch out of our party and our Afri- 
kaner life,” as its secretary Mr. Gert Grey- 
ling said at the organisation’s first public 
meeting on November 17. 


He praised the Sunday Times for exposing 
the control of the Nationalist Party and 
government by a “clique organisation - a 
secret society of men who regard them- 
selves as the elite of Afrikanerdom who 
divide and rule us from the darkness, . . . 
For more than thirty years we have been 
imposed upon by this Broederbond which 
has tried to make spiritual slaves of us.” 


At the United Party’s national congress, 
which met from November 18 to 23, there 
was a call for the government to set up an 
immediate inquiry into the activities of the 
secret society and to ensure that members 
who are public servants resign from it. 
{Questions are to be asked in Parliament 
about the conduct of the Security Police.) 
Delegates commented that Dr. Verwoerd 
should be asked what the Broederbond 
hoped to gain secretly that the Nationalist 
Party could not advocate openly. There 
were allegations that Broederbonders had 
great influence and held leading posts in 
the government, in the churches, in the 
civil service, and in the educational and 
cultural _ fields. Mr, Douglas Gibson 
likened the secret organisation to the Nazi 
movement under Hitler, and said that its 
members should be “ hounded out,” start- 
ing with the dismissal of the Broeder- 
bonders in the civil service. 


Among those who supported Mr. Naude 
and Professor Geyser, criticising the secret 
society’s activities in the South African 
churches, were a former moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


Church, the chairman of the Natal district 
Methodist Church, the President-elect of the 
South African Baptist Union, and the chair- 
man of the Anglican Natal Christian 
Council. The Archbishop of Capetown, the 
Rev. Joost de Blank, and the eleven bishops 
of the Church of the Province issued a 
statement on November 2! that it will 
continue in open and, when the occasion 
demands, outspoken witness, and com- 
mented: “It is unthinkable that the Church 
should willingly submit to either secret or 
open pressures from cultural, nationalist or 
party political movements by which the 
State may seek to prevent her from pro- 
claiming the Gospel and its demands upon 
men and society.” 


WASTE 


In last weekend's Sunday Times there was 
an advertisement for electric shoe-cleaners, 
of all things, which gave their price as 
£8 17s 6d each. Now I don’t go so far as 
to say we shouldn’t give each other Christ- 
mas presents at all, but this is ridiculous. 
Millions of people in the world starving, 
and people start selling electric shoe- 
cleaners. If there’s that much spare money 
in the world it’s better off going to Oxfam 
or War on Want. 


Or even to Peace News. We may not need 
it as much as some; but at least we won't 
buy electric shoe-cleaners with it. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


Richard Gott 


The Berlin and German problems are among the outstanding unsettled 
danger points in the Cold War. In this article, Richard Gott discusses whether 
agreed military disengagement - withdrawal of nuclear and also conventional 
forces - is a solution to these problems, and whether it could usefully be 


advocated by peace groups. 


Richard Gott is co-outhor of “The Appeasers,” published earlier this year, 
and works at the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


In the aftermath of the test-ban treaty, it 
is salutary to recall that the two most 
pressing problems of world peace - the 
problem of disarmament and the German 
problem - are infinitely more difficult to 
solve than ever they were eighteen years 
ago. 

In 1945 only America had an independent 
nuclear capability; today the problem is 
magnified four-fold, and shows every sign 
of getting worse before it gets better, In 
1945 Russia, America, and Britain could 
have rail-roaded any plan through for 
Germany that they cared to agree on. To- 
day not only can we expect France and 
Poland to have an important voice in any 
final solution to the German problem, but 
the two Germanies themselves now have 
the power of veto. Consequently, the pros- 
pects for multilateral agreements in Central 
Europe remain dim. Disengagement, or a 
nuclear-free zone in Europe - once seen 
as a major move to reduce East-West ten- 
sion - would now be little more than a 
minor, though very necessary, step for- 
ward. 


Despite its insignificance when contrasted 
with the size of the steps that will have 


to be taken later on the road towards 
complete and general disarmament, no 
Western power has yet placed it on the 
agenda of East-West talks. It is doubtful 
whether it is even discussed at the secret 
councils of the Western Alliance. Disen- 
gagement, to all intents and purposes, has 
become a dead letter. 


Nevertheless, it is worth underlining the 
fact that disengagement in Europe is still 
the most realistic proposal that has been 
put forward to solve the major problems 
of the Cold War, and for that reason it 
must continue in the programme of the 
peace movements. One disadvantage of this 
solution is that it tends to be more warmly 
espoused by the Communist bloc than by 
the West, and thus lays the peace move- 
ments open to the charge - as Peace News 
put it last September - that their policy is 
not “clearly separate . . . from the fellow- 
travelling position.” This kind of difficulty 
is being constantly faced by the non-aligned 
countries and at present there can be no 
solution to it. 

In fact, the argument for disengagement 
has never been so relevant as it is today, 
when many reputable strategists - notably in 
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disengagement and the 
peace movements 


the Labour Party and The Times - are 
advocating increased conventional strength 
in Europe, an increase which is being de- 
manded by the Americans in order to de- 
crease the reliance on the early use of 
tactical nuclear weapons. From one angle 
this development is to be desired, in the 
sense that it rationalises the nuclear situa- 
tion in Europe and makes all-out war less 
likely (ignoring for the moment and for the 
purpose of this discussion the counter- 
argument that an increase in options makes 
war more likely). 


On the other hand, by advocating “ gradua- 
ted” steps, the peace movements have 
found themselves joining hands with the 
defence correspondent of The Times and 
Mr. McNamara in their attacks on indepen- 
dent nuclear capabilities and tactical nuclear 
weapons in Europe, but they have then 
been uncertain whether it is necessary to 
follow these strategic pioneers into the 
tricky waters of increased conventional 
forces. There is a very real dilemma here 
because, whatever the realities of nuclear 
versus conventional power, an increase in 
the size of the Rhine Army - for example - 
looks like a further upward screw in the 
arms race. 


And we cannot disregard this fact simply 
on the grounds that it is an optical illusion: 
the deterrent theory rests entirely on similar 
illusions. A deterrent posture must look 
realistic to the other side or it will not 
deter effectively. This is one of the reasons 
why the debate about nuclear strategy will 
go on ad infinitum: the French advocate 
one thing, the British another, and the 
Americans a third choice. All base their 
strategy on what they believe the Russians 
will consider to be credible, And since no- 
body knows for certain what the Russians 
think, it is not surprising that there is 
never any unanimity in the Western world 
about nuclear strategy. Nor in the nature 
of things will there ever be. 


Into this self-defeating situation the argu- 
ment for disengagement fits very snugly. 
We must advocate the reduction of the 
nuclear threat in Central Europe, certainly; 
indeed it is already being done for us. 
Where we must make our impact is in 
opposing the increase in conventional forces 
being asked for at the moment, and sub- 
stitute instead a demand for negotiated 
disengagement and an all-round reduction 
of armed forces. Our chance to do this 
is peculiarly opportune at the moment 
in that, according to The Times of August 
12, 1963, “the latest American appraisals 
of the Russian military threat to Europe 
suggest that previous intelligence assess- 
ments have consistently over-estimated the 
strength of the Soviet armed forces.” 


This view, largely confirmed in a speech 
by McNamara on November 18, has been 
received with great scepticism by the Con- 
servative government and in Europe gener- 
ally; but it is a view which merits great 
attention since if it is valid - and there is 
good reason to believe it is - the military 
objection to disengagement that has been 
put forward again and again falls to the 
ground. (This military objection centres 
round the belief that since the Russians 
had superior conventional strength it would 
be easier for them to roll back into those 
areas where a withdrawal had been effec- 
ted.) 


A further objection centres round the belief 
that disengagement - insofar as it involves 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
forward areas - would Iead to a dangerous 
power vacuum in Central Europe. This is a 
serious argument but its outcome depends 
on so many variable factors that it is 
difficult to counter adequately. The danger 
of a power vacuum lies in the possible 
political instability of the countries con- 
cerned in the “disengaged” area. In 


Austria there has been no problem since 
neither side has attempted to subvert the 


regime. (Hence the Russian objections to 
Austria becoming involved in the Com- 
mon Market.) But the question of a power 
vacuum arising in a larger area will depend 
on the nature of the political decisions 
regarding the future of the two German- 
ies. 


The political objections to disengagement, 
however, are formidable, and here again a 
lot depends on the activities of the peace 
movements to enable a climate of opinion 
to be built up in favour of it. This is 
even more true of the international side of 
the movement, especially in Germany 
which provides the real stumbling block 
at present. But vigorous pressure from the 
British government could conceivably 
awaken the German government from their 
present dream-world, and it is not incon- 
ceivable that this bracing douche of realism 
which they so desperately need might be 
administered by Harold Wilson. 


Briefly, we have to indicate to the Ger- 
mans that they can’t have it both ways: 
if they want reunification they will only 
get it through a measure of disengage- 
ment preceded by the implementation of 
something closely resembling the Rapacki 
Plan. And since East Germany has recog- 
nised Germany’s eastern frontiers with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, it is ridiculous 
that NATO governments should continue 
to encourage the West Germans to continue 
their illusions about the possibility of re- 
covering the territories beyond the Oder- 
Neisse line, the Sudetenland, and East 
Prussia. 


The Rapacki Plan, as put forward in its 
latest form in the January issue of the 
Chatham House quarterly International 
Affairs, bears some close examination. Its 
purpose “is the elimination of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear delivery vehicles, a 
reduction of military forces and conven- 
tional armaments on a limited territory,” 
to include in the first instance, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, East and West Germany. 
Strict international control of the territory 
is specified ‘in the plan, as is a guarantee 
from all the nuclear powers “not to use 
nuclear weapons against the territory of 
the zone.” 


If this plan could be taken seriously, and 
at least introduced into the discussions of 
the great powers, it would provide enor- 
mous impetus towards furthering the cause 
of nuclear-free zones in other parts of the 
world, But unless it finds a place on the 
agenda fairly soon, it is impossible to fore- 
cast accurately the uncertain future of 
Central Europe. 
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President Kennedy 


The most striking - as well as the most 
disquieting - feature of the assassination of 
President Kennedy is that it had the profes- 
sional touch, The shooting was too good, 
there was too much evidence announced 
too early, the suspect was picked up too 
quickly and dead too soon. All these things 
may have been no more than coincidences, 
and the shootings only the efflorescence of 
violence and of antagonisms which have 
long been simmering in Texas, and which 
have created a climate in which individual 
fanatics were bound sooner or later to act. 
But it will take a lot of evidence to con- 
vince world opinion of that. 


Throughout Europe and America the imme- 
diate assumption was that the assassin must 
be an anti-integrationist, enraged by the 
President’s civil rights programme. Oswald 
himself claimed to be a Communist, but 
denied that he was the killer of President 
Kennedy. He appears to have been an odd 
kind | of leftist - a former sojourner in 
Russia, refused citizenship there, a soi- 
disant supporter of Castro who had been 
rejected both by the anti-Castro exiles when 
he offered to train guerillas for them, and 
by the pro-Castro party, who regarded him 
as a police provocateur. They could have 
been right : his history is very like that of 
the typical, half-psychopathic, double agent 
from whom the mass of “narks” in all 
countries is recruited. It has been said that 
half the professing and militant Leftists in 
America are on the FBI’s pay roll, making 
it the biggest single source of revenue which 
red ” organisations enjoy. 


Oddly enough, Oswald’s killer had also a 
reputation as a police informer. President 
Lyndon Johnson has promised a full and 
public investigation. But it may be too late 
even now to sift the ramifications of 
Oswald, “Sparky,” and the rest. Those 
who saw on television how smartly the 
Police guard parted to let in the killer’s 
killer will not expect them to be very forth- 
coming, and this was a State, not a Federal, 
offence. 

It is precisely this uncertainty which 
matters most to America’s allies, in par- 
Ucular to this country. Our neutralism has 
never been anti-American in the sense that 
it favoured Russia or hated Americans. It 
was based, and will be yet more strongly 
based after last month’s events, on an uncer- 
tainty about America’s accident proneness, 
or worse, her liability to * accidents ” which 
appear to be. directional, systematic, and 
Planned by forces over which tts govern- 
ment has no control. The Korean outbreak, 
the U2 incident, the “accident” which is 
now so inevitable when a détente seems 
likely that we have come to expect and 
watch for it - our fear must be that the 
recent double murder comes from the same 
tresponsible workshop. If so, the men 
behind it could bamboozle Eisenhower : 
they have had to shoot Kennedy. 

This interpretation may be wrong; or con- 
Sciousness of world reaction may nerve the 


peace. 


£5,000. 


Bertil Svahnstrom (Sweden). 


ninety per cent of Americans who are 
determined not to be governed by such 
machinations to stronger action and 
strong self-assertion against the destroyers. 
Better still, it might lead, in spite of dema- 
gogy in the opposite sense, to a great nation- 
wide revulsion against all violence, national 
and international, against the weapons of 
genocide as well as those of homicide with 
which, psychologically and politically, they 
are linked. We must all hope so. Anti- 
Americanism is the last thing that the death 
of Kennedy should provoke - a more 
appropriate reaction would be solidarity 
with sane Americans, the vast majority, 
since on their ability to assert their sanity 
depends our own survival as well as theirs. 
Alex Comfort, 

44 The Avenue, 

Loughton, Essex. 


I feel you were somewhat unfair and off the 
mark in your comments last week on 
President Kennedy’s policies towards Latin 
America. 


If the Alliance for Progress has relatively 
little to show after two years of existence 
the blame cannot be laid at the door of the 
American administration. The United States 
did not sign an agreement with the twenty 
Latin American republics to take over the 
hemisphere and work miracles for all its 
inhabitants. 

On the contrary, in promising $10 billion 
of US aid, President Kennedy made quite 
clear the inescapable fact that no effective 
progress or development was possible unless 
the Latin American republics themselves 
made radical changes in their internal social 
and financial structures. 

This involved large-scale land reform 
measures, the drastic reform of outdated 
and often ludicrously inefficient tax systems 
(Latin America loses as much as half her 
total potential revenue every year through 
tax evasion), and careful economic planning 
and control. Unfortunately (with a few 
notable exceptions) this has not been done, 
and a sizeable proportion of the aid distri- 
buted so far has thus been wasted through 
continued inefficiency and corruption. 
There are two main reasons for this in- 
activity. First, since the late ‘fifties Latin 
America has been in an economic depres- 
sion which economists predict will continue 
for at least another five years. The world 
market prices of all the hemisphere’s raw 
material exports are falling. The effect of 
aid and investment therefore tends to be 
cancelled out by this unfavourable trade 
position and also by the fastest rate of 
population growth in the world. 

Second, governments have generally been 
reluctant (1) press eafarme when. faced with 
conservative aristocratic and military vested 
interests by whose support they either stand 
or fall. Several of the bolder: -réform- 
minded governments have been overthrown 
by these interests in recent months. 

Under the Alliance for Progress half the 
capital was to come from private invest- 
ment sources. But continuing political up- 
heaval in the area - an indirect result of 


AN INTERNATIONAL APPEAL 


Delegates from 41 peace movements all over the world, meeting im Oxford, 
England, in January, 1963, agreed to establish an International. == 

The International Confederation for Disarmament and Peace, which is the 
first result of their labours, wil! be formally inaugurated at a congress in 
Tyringe, Sweden, from January 9 to 13, 1964. 

One of the main aims of the Confederation is to ensure that every govern- 
ment implements Article 3 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
- “Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person.” ] 
need is sympathy and support from people and organisations working for 


Its first 


Its most urgent need is funds. Many people in the Peace movements are 
already giving service to the Confederation. The organisations affiliating to 
it are giving wholehcarted support, but they depend on voluntary subscription 
for their work, and their resources are limited. 

An office and secretariat have to be set up. 
ordination and co-operation, already begun, has to be extended; conferences 
wait to be promoted; information, literature and ideas to be circulated; 
research to be encouraged and financed; new movements to be established. 
The Confederation must be built as a strong power for peace. America will 
spend 52,690 million dollars this year on arms and defence; Russia 13,858 
million roubles; Britain £1,827 million. 


The essential work of co- 


All the Confederation asks for is 


Contributions should be sent to The International Confederation for Disarm- 
ament and Peace at 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1, or to the Confederation 
Account at Barclays Bank, Euston Branch, 161 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
Kenneth Lee (Chairman, Continuing Committee), Peggy Duff (Treasurer), 
Frank Boaten (Ghana), Dr. Andreas Buro (Germany), Abbé Paul Carrette 
(Belgium), Cannon L. John Collins (European Federation), Siddharaj Dhadda 
(India), Andrea Gaggero (Italy), Anthony Greenwood MP (Britain), Alfred, 
Hasster (USA), Homer Jack (USA), Heinz Kloppenberg (Germany), Daniel 
Elwyn Jones (Britain), Sean McBride (Ireland), Giuliano Rendi (Italy), Dimitri 
Roussopoulos (Canada), Jose Smole (Yugoslavia), Tony Smythe (Britain), 


the economic depression - and the seizure 
of foreign capital assets has kept the desper- 
ately needed foreign capital away. 


It is these interacting political and economic 
vicious circles which are responsible for the 
present inertia. The United States has not 
dragged its feet. The money is at hand, but 
it is of little use, and living conditions will 
not improve until Latin Americans have 
made the necessary basic reforms in their 
domestic economic and social structures to 
enable the Alliance projects to take root. 
And only they can make them. 

A. G, Chamberlain, 

213 Belle Vue Road, 

Leeds 3. 


We hope to publish soon an analysis of the 
Alliance for Progress and the causes of its 
failure so far—Eb. 


The Greek visit 


May I congratulate Arthur Russell on his 
thoughtful and well-informed letter (Nov- 
ember 29) about the Greek demonstrations? 
However, I would like to question his 
acceptance of the use of certain regulations 
by the police during this period. The 
Sessional] Orders, for instance, are intended 
to maintain the free passage of MPs to the 
Houses of Parliament; this was apparently 
not impeded by the state procession which 
passed around Parliament Square on the 
same afternoon, but we are told that it was 
imperilled by a silent vigil which was due 
to be held in the evenig about three- 
quarters of a mile away. This was surely 
a clear indication that the sole interest of 
the authorities was to stop the demon- 
strations. 


This theory is supported by the introduc- 
tion of other regulations, such as the Com- 
missioner’s Directions and an ancient rule 
which could prevent leafleting in Central 
London. Together with various laws for the 
City of London and the use of the Trafal- 
gar Square Regulations the police were able 
to make any form of demonstration illegal. 
If the police were not being used as a poli- 
tical weapon but were acting on their own 
initiative, this is perhaps even more alarm- 
ing. It should also be noted that where 
there was no clear evidence of an offence 
the police were not averse to making it 
up. 

When our demonstrations were originally 
planned we did not intend to commit civil 
disobedience. It was only when the author- 
ities made it clear that we would not be 
permitted to demonstrate‘in any way that 
we decide: ta break the law, Mr. Russell’s 
complaint that the Committee did not in- 


form supporters that the demonstrcti--41 ee! 
been banned is a little witar. The story 


was carried preminently in every newspaper 
and the fact mentioned in all Committee 
briefing material issued after the bans were 
announced. It would have been imprac- 
tical and prohibitively expensive to circu- 
larise all supporters with the news, but all 
other possible means were employed. 


Mr. Russell should have realised by now, 
particularly in view of the Clark-Chandler- 
Moule cases, that the police have such wide 
powers of discretion that it is possible for 
them to stop almost any demonstration to 
which they object. I would therefore main- 
tain that the manner in which the police 
behaved during the Greek visit was a defi- 
nite infringement of our civil rights, and 
that which of their many Acts they used to 
stop the demonstrations is irrelevant. 

Brian McGee, 

Secretary, London Committee of 100, 

13 Goodwin St. London, N.4. 


‘Loaves and Fishes’ 


I am glad that F. A. Lea (November 28) 
has come back to the crucial point of his 
review which Richard Boston, for all his 
sleuthing among the quotation marks, seems 
to have missed - namely, the present lack 
of an accepted criterion of conduct. This 
is very relevant to Loaves and Fishes. 
Dorothy Day has her Catholic faith, The 
majority of us do not. True, it is the works 
we are impressed by rather than the faith, 
but the question remains: Can we have 
works without faith? And if not, then 
faith in what? God, we are told, is no 
more, Man, after Auschwitz and Hiro- 
shima, is a doubtful candidate. What then 
is left ? 

Unless we can answer this question (and 
I’m sure there is an answer) and until we 
can formulate a new ethic on which to base 
our programmes for “ advance,” all our talk 
about multi- or unilateral disarmament, 
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world government, non-violent defence, 
international police forces and the rest of 
the panaceas will remain as hypothetical as 
our own future, 

Margaret Tims, 

137 Fowler’s Walk, 

London, W.5, 


What is ‘peace’? 


In his review of our book, Alfernatives to 
War and Violence (November 22), Alastair 
Buchan says that because we have not in- 
cluded a chapter on disarmament we have 
neatly dodged a central issue. 


This subject was omitted (not dodged) for 
two reasons. First, as Alastair Buchan him- 
self admits, the scope of the book is already 
quite wide enough, and secondly, we have 
tried to limit this scope to alternative means 
of retaining our freedom in the face of 
aggression. Surely Alastair Buchan would 
be the first to agree that disarmament will 
only follow after we have discovered these 
alternative means. It was this belief which 
led to the present book being compiled. 


In this symposium I have myself been very 
conscious of the tremendous amount which 
needs to be covered. To do justice to the 
subject, far more study, research and 
volumes of work are needed, and we wel- 
come the demand for further aspects to be 
studied, including, of course, disarmament. 
I hope this demand will grow until re- 
sources adequate to the need will be found. 
Ted Dunn, 

77 Hungerdown Lane, Lawford, 


Manningtree, Essex. 
The IWW 


I enjoyed Edward Thompson’s article on 
C. Wright Mills very much, but would like 
to point out two small mistakes. He in- 
correctly calls the IWW the International 
Workers of the World, instead of Industrial 
Workers of the World. Secondly, he says 
that their tendency was syndicalist; this 
implies that the IWW no longer exists. On 
the contrary, our fellow workers of the 
IWW do still exist, in particular in New 
York, Chicago and the West Coast, where 
they are currently thriving. 

P. Robertshaw, 

Secretary, London Group, 

Syndicalist Workers Federatio 

23 Kildare Gardens, London, W.2. 
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Four months in prison for Peter Moule 


Godfrey Featherstone writes: Peter Moule, 
secretary of the Committee of 100, was 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment at 
the Old Bailey on Monday. After they had 
been out for over three hours the jury 
found him guilty of inciting and commit- 
ting a public nuisance on the July 9 Greek 
royal visit demonstration, and not guilty of 
conspiracy, or of causing a public nuisance 
on Juiy 11. 

The trial began on the Wednesday of last 
week as a joint trial with Terry Chandler. 
Mr. Chandler asked that the original indict- 
ment against him be quashed because he 
had been unable to cross-examine witnesses 
at the lower court since the magistrate had 
refused to allow him to dismiss his 
counsel. After the lunch adjournment 


and told Mr, Chandler that he was free to 
go. 

The prosecuting counsel, Mr. H. J. Leonard, 
then told the Judge that he had an affidavit 
for a voluntary bill of indictment against 
both Mr. Chandler and Mr. Moule. The 
court adjourned and Mr. Justice Hinchcliffe 
granted the application for the indictment 
to be preferred, Terry Chandler had by 
this time left and was not available, and 
the court was adjourned until the following 
morning. 
Since Mr. 
Thursday, 


Chandler did not appear on 
the Judge ruled that Peter 
Moule’s trial should continue in his 
absence, Evidence was given of the diver- 
sion of the proposed march to Buckingham 
Palace on the evening of July 9 into White- 
hall, when police cordons were broken. 


Legal wangle,: says 
missing Chandler 


Terry Chandler, field secretary of the Com- 
mittee of 100, who left the Old Bailey on 
Wednesday between the quashing of the 
original indictment against him and the 
signing of a voluntary indictment to con- 
tinue the proceedings without preliminary 
hearings, had still not been served with the 
police warrant for his arrest as Peace News 
went to press. 


‘Breakthrough to 


Disarmament’ 


Mrs, Judith Cook, who chaired part of the 
“Breakthrough to Disarmament” confer- 
ence, organised by a body closely con- 
nected with the British Peace Committee, 
and reported in Peace News last week, asks 
Peace New's to state that she did attempt to 
get the conference policy statement debated. 
However, this attempt was defeated on a 
vote from the floor, 


News in brief 


The Irish CND, led by the famous nation- 
alist poet and IRA veteran Peader O’Don- 
neji, and the Irish Pacifist Movement, sent 
a delegation to the French Ambassador in 
Dublin on November 22 to protest against 
French nuclear testing and to ask that 
France should sign the partial test-ban 
treaty. 

Two hundred pounds were raised tof 
number of orgapirofair sale of oes 
CND- recently. “Among the organisations 
benefiting from this were Oxfam, UNICEF 
IVS, Christian Action, the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation and Peace News, A film 
show afterwards, featuring Inheritance, One 
Man's Hunger and Which Way the Wind. 
was in aid of the Orpington Freedom From 
Hunger Campaign. 


The Anti-Apartheid Movement are making 
the United Nations Human Rights Day and 
the previous Saturday, December 7. focal 
points for the collection of Signatures to a 
petition supporting the resolution 
which demanded the abandonment of all 
political trials and the release of all poli- 
tical prisoners in South Africa, People who 
wish to help in the collection of signatures 


on these days should rin t 
Terminus 4551. Dae 


_More than fifty people are to fast for 24 
hours in Bristol tomorrow (Saturday) to 
show their solidarity with the starving 
peoples, to give what is saved to Oxfam, 
and to protest against the waste of labour 
and resources on constructing nuclear 
weapons when they could be used for relief 
and developrifent work. The group, who 
include many Bristol CND and Committee 
of 100 people, will not fast publicly, but in 
their own homes; they will remain 
anonymous. 


A demonstration against the mock nu - 
devastated village which the Essex Conan 
Council plans to build at Warley, near 
Brentwood, will be held tomorrow (Satur- 
day). A march to Warley will start from 
Shenfield Common at 2.30 p.m., returning 
there later for a fina] tally at which 
Speakers will include CND members 
Labour and Liberal candidates and trade 
unronists. 
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His statement, issued on Wednesday night, 
said: 
“The conspiracy charges which have 
been brought against Peter Moule and 
myself are purely political, They ought 
never to have been brought. They estab- 
lish a dangerous precedent in regard to 
civil liberties. The government is trying 
to suppress our right to demonstrate. 
“In court today the Judge ruled that the 
preliminary hearing in my case was 
illegal, as I had not been allowed to 
cross-examine the witnesses, The charges 
against me were quashed. Now the 
courts are using a legal wangle to com- 
mit me for trial again without any pre- 
liminary hearing at all. 
“T shall fight these charges in every way 
possible - but first they will have to 
find me.” 
The Committee of 100 say they supported 
him in his action and point out that the 
voluntary bill of indictment had only been 
used once before in the last hundred years 
when Pat Pottle disappeared before the trial 
of the six people under the Official Secrets 
a el the Wethersfield demonstrations of 
The Guardian’s legal correspondent com- 
mented that the voluntary bill of indict- 
ment “is not a common procedure, . _ . 
The disadvantage for Mr. Chandler is that 
he has been indicted on the evidence of 
witnesses he was not allowed to cross- 
examine. However,he will of course be 
able to cross-examine at his trial,” 


Marnariy man jailed 


Peter Ajlen was sentenced last week to a 
month's imprisonment for refusing to pay a 
£5 fine arising from the second Marham 
demonstration in May. He is due te come 
out on Christmas Eve. Cards and letters 
may be sent to him at this address: Peter 
Allen, "3556. Boys’ Wing, H.M. Prison, 
Wee Scrubs, Du Cane Rd., London, 


Mr. Moule had cried through a loudhailer: 
“Please control yourselves. This won’t 
get you anywhere. This is supposed to 
be a peaceful demonstration.” 


Police Sergeant George Garnham agreed 
with Mr, Gardner that the situation could 
have got out of hand, and that the de- 
fendant did his utmost to quieten the 


crowd, : ; 
Last Friday the prosecution ended its 
evidence, When the defence case began, 


Peter Moule said that he was not guilty of 
any of the charges. He himself had been 
in favour of cancelling the July 11 demon- 
stration intended to take place outside 
Claridge’s where the Greek couple were 
dining. He had urged the Committee to 
cancel the demonstration because of the 
announcement that morning of the release 
of fifteen Greek political prisoners, but the 
majority of the Committee had voted in 
favour of its continuing. He had con- 
curred with the majority’s decision, but had 
never taken a leading part in the demon- 
stration, 

Mr. Moule agreed that he had helped to 
organise the July 9 demonstration. As it 
reached the police cordon across the road 
near the bottom of the Strand he said that 
he had told demonstrators behind to stop 
pushing and had been knocked over as had 
several other people. 

He said that cries of “ Frederika go home,” 
and some confusion came from supporters 
of the Communist Party and that other 
people were present sympathetic to fascist 
groups. He had asked that slogan shouting 
be discontinued. The demonstration, he 
said, was not intended to be a sit-down or 
cause disruption of the traffic. 

Mr. Gardner called no other defence wit- 
nesses, thus allowing the defence the right 
to the final speech after the prosecution, and 
not vice-versa which is the usual procedure. 
On Monday Mr, Gardner described Mr. 
Moule as a “ determined idealist and a mis- 
guided idealist"; he went on: “ He is not in 
any criminal sense a man who sets himself 
against the law. On the night of July 9 


“Tl give you next month’s one-and-two- 
pence-worth now: ‘January brings the 
snow, Makes our feet and fingers glow.’ ” 


Non-aligned peace groups 
to meet in January 


Adam Roberts writes: The International 
Confederation for Disarmament and Peace, 
the non-aligned organisation set up after 
the Oxford Conference last January, is to 
hold its first major conference shortly. The 
conference will be at Tyringe, Sweden, from 
January 9 to 13. 


The first three days of the conference will 


Jail for Pat? 


Wendy Butlin reports: It looks very much 
as if Pat Arrowsmith will soon be beginning 
her sixth term of imprisonment - and pro- 
bably spending her third Christmas in 
prison. A police officer visited her on 
Tuesday morning with a distress warrant, 
attempting to collect the £2 fine imposed 
by the Bootle magistrate who convicted her 
of obstructing the highway when speaking 
at the local “ Speakers’ Corner.” Pat 
Arrowsmith pointed out that she has pub- 
lished her intention not to pay this fine or 
the large costs imposed on her. 


The officer pointed out that this meant a 
warrant for her arrest would be obtained. 


be private, open only to member organisa- 
tions of the ICDP, to discuss the constitu- 
tion, elect a council, and work out projects 
for the coming year. 


On the following two days the ICDP will 
hold its inaugural congress, at which A. J. 
Muste, chairman of the American Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action, will deliver 
the opening speech. Representatives from 
a wide variety of groups - including the 
World Council of Peace and the World 
Association of World Federalists - have 
been invited to participate. A number of 
distinguished personalities, including Nobel 
Peace Prize winners, have been invited. 
Dimitrios Roussopoulos, a member of the 
board of directors of Canadian CND, 
arrived in London last week to act as the 
conference secretary for the ICDP. 
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he believed he was doing no more than 
exercising the right to demonstrate.” He 
said it was the intention of the organisers 
of the July 9 demonstration that it should 
have been non-violent and peaceful and 
that mere agreement between friends to sit 
down outside the Old Bailey or in Trafalgar 
Square should not be dealt with by law as 
committing a public nuisance. 


Public meetings had been banned by the 
Sessional Order of the Commissioner of 
Police, the demonstration was an attempt 
at a silent assembly and not a meeting. 
The Sessional Order was intended to leave 
free passage for MPs, “Where is there 
evidence of a single MP or an isolated 
peer who was not able to reach the 
House ?” he asked. He went on to em- 
phasise the importance of the decision 
which the jury were going to take, and 
reminded them of the recent case of George 
Clark, when the Court of Criminal Appeal 
held that a peaceful demonstration could 
be a reasonable use of the highway. 

The Judge’s summing up was short, and 
after the jury had reached their verdict, he 
said, in sentencing Peter Moule, “‘ What you 
did on July 9 was a deliberate course of 
conduct which I reluctantly feel can be 
dealt with in only one way.” He then 
sentenced Peter Moule to four months on 
each charge, the sentences to run con- 
currently. , 


It is not yet known whether Peter Moule 
will appeal. After the trial he commented, 
“This is the penalty for trying to stop 
violence.” He will refuse to undertake any 
work in Brixton prison unless it has social 
value and if of use to the community. 
“aa 


Gallery packed 
at Old Bailey 


On Wednesday, Thursday and _ Friday, 
according to the Committee of 100, the 
public gallery at No. 5 court at the Old 
Bailey was packed out by 23 police cadets. 
Since the gallery only holds 27 people this 
meant that only four members of the public 
could be allowed in. On Friday morning 
only the police cadets were allowed in, 
though after lunch Committee supporters did 
succeed in their attempts. : 

On Monday morning the public were 
allowed into the gallery and there was no 
evidence of police “ packing.” When Peter 
Moule was sentenced, Chris Cowley 
attempted to hang an “ Against Tyranny ” 
banner over the edge uf the gallery; he, with 
Brian and Hazel McGee, refused to stand up 
when the Judge left the court. . 


Brixton vigil 


CND and Committee of 100 supporters 
demonstrated outside Brixton prison last 
Tuesday in protest against the four-month 
sentence on Peter Moule. An all-night vigil 
was held by some of the demonstrators. 
One vigiller remarked on the number of 
plain clothes policemen and Special Branch 
men who had got themselves up in what 
they considered to be CND demonstrators” 
rig-out, and which marked them off from 
the ordinary demonstrators by its eccen- 
tricity, 

The Committee of 100 will hold a march 
to Brixton to-morrow (Saturday) to stage a 
further protest against Peter Moule’s im- 
prisonment. It will start from Speakers” 
Corner, Marble Arch, at 3 p.m. to Totten- 
ham Court Road, from where marchers will 
go by tube to the Oval and then march to 
Brixton. 


More prisoners 


In addition to the list published on page 10 
of last week’s Peace News, the following 
people are expected to be in prison at 
Christmas, 1963, and New Year, 1964: 


Anton Bakker, Amsterdam C, Boomstraat 
10, Netherlands. 

Wout Achterberg, Venendaal, 
straat 30, Netherlands. 

Ambroise Monod, 6 Square Port Royal, 
Paris 13e, France. 

Jacques Ducros, Yves Menesguen, Alain 
Depoorter, Andre Donaint, Bruno de 
Truchis, 106 rue Sadi Carnot, Vanves 
(Seine), France. (Released but expecting 
to be arrested again.) 


Dick Mossberg, Fangkolonin Bogesund, Box 
16, Vaxholm, Sweden. 


Peter Moule, 12615, H.M. Prison, Brixton, 
Jebb Avenue, London S.W.2. 
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